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3609 Washington Ave.. 


Fundamental records of 
prospects, dealers, sales- 
men, members, subscribers, 
tax payers, customers. 


201 


201 J. OURATOWICZ 











TOOL 


Fundamental records of em- 
ployees with related data, 
such as clock numbers, 
rates, salaries, etc. 


Fundamental data or infor- 
mative record of materials, 
parts, specifications, for- 
mulae, etc. 


and see the modern way of 














The proper keeping and writing of records is 
essential to the success of every business 
concern, large or small. To be of greatest 
value tothe business the records should beper- 
manent, accessible, and in quick-usable form. 

Addressograph provides the best, the most 


Fundamental customer 
records providing space for 
day to day notations of 
purchases. 







modern method not only for keeping, but also 
fer writing records accurately, speedily, and 
at low cost. 

With Addressograph methods your funda- 






mental business records such as records of 
* customers, prospects, em- 
ployees, materials, etc., 
permanently recorded, easily 
accessible for reference and 
readily usable. The data is 
mechanically transcribed, im- 
printing at high speed your rou- 





are 


tine business forms such as 
ledger sheets, statements, col- 
lection notices, orders, checks, 
stock records, sales letters, 
circulars, in fact, all your 
business forms. 


The Addressograph illustrated is the new, cilia 

all purpose, electric model, which mechanically tran- 

scribes fundamental business records at high speed— 

$185 at factory. There are also hand operated 

models and super-speed automatic models from 
$42.50 to $12,000. 


keeping and writing records 


In the handling of direct mail and sales pro- 
motional literature in addition to the 
numerous record keeping and writing jobs it 
performs... the Addressograph has been for 
years standard equipment. As a sales and 
profit builder it has an unequalled record of 
accomplishment. 


A representative in your vicinity will gladly 
demonstrate the economy of Addressograph 
and explain its application to your business. 
There are Addressograph models for every 
size and kind of business from small hand 
machines, as low as $42.50, to the high speed 
automatics. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


General Offices: 901 West Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, U A. . Canadian General Offices: 
Addreasograph Ge. ‘Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
European General Offices: Addressograph, Limited. 
London N. W. 10. 

Speedaumat Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Divisions of 
Addressograph International Corporation 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris. 
Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of 
the world. 


Copyright 1931, Addressograph Co. 
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A Veteran Driver Speaks His Mind 


A letter to The Chicago Tribune, reproduced 
below, prompts this advertisement. Straight- — 
forward, earnest and dramatic, the letter comes 


HIS letter, which is reprinted from 

the “Voice of the Traffic” column of 
The Chicago Tribune, sounds a note to 
which every owner of motor trucks and 
truck fleets should give heed. 


Do your trucks deserve to haul your 
loads? Or are there antiquated models 
among them, hazardous to life and 
limb, destructive to driver-morale, and 
raising costly hob with your profit 
opportunities? Turn the obsolete trucks 
out to pasture and invest in efficient 
new equipment. 

%# There is a bright side to the vet- 
eran driver's letter. He admires the 
great modern fleet of Tribune trucks. 
This fleet, serving the Tribune organi- 
zation, and used in the distribution of 
The Chicago Tribune, The New York 
Daily News, and Liberty, now numbers 


like a warning voice out of everyday traffic. 








ieee 
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over 200 trucks, and all of them are 
Internationals. 


The full line of Internationals— 
Speed Trucks and Heavy-Duty Trucks 
of new design—is ready for inspec- 
tion at 182 Company-owned branches 
in the United States and Canada. Sizes 
from %-ton to 5-ton. Demonstration 
will be arranged at your request. 





Above is one of the trucks this driver 

compliments so highly in his letter 

— it is one of The Chicago Tribune's 
large fleet of Internationals. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(incoRPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 


> 








To the Chicago Tribune: 


“I see that the Cook county police are 
beginning a drive against noisy trucks. Being a 
truck driver I believe that the authorities are 
taking the wrong course in warning drivers to make 
repairs. 


The large cartage companies do not listen 
to the drivers* complaints, or else it is because 
our foremen do not inform the owners. Daily we are 
forced to take out patched up 10 and 15 and even 
20-year old trucks. with faulty brakes, bard to 
shift, and still ‘harder to steer. 


As for loads, I have put a monster load of 
canned goods on one truck and hauled it through the 
city, praying all the time that no other vehicle 
would cut me off too close. Going at a speed of 10 
giles an hour, I required 80 feet to stop, using 
both sets of brakes. 


The speed governors on our, trucks are all 
‘out of order,’ and we are laid off if we do not 
make good time. It is the same if our chariots 
break down too often or if we have an accident, no 
matter how slight. It is only because we are expert 
drivers that we get by. I believe it really 
criminal to force men to drive some of the wreoks 


that are on the streets today. 


% I notice (enviously, too) that the Tribune 
always has an up-to-date fleet of trucks, and I 
have yet to see one of them broken down on the 
street or in a serious accident.” 


A Truck Driver 





i 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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FAFFICIENCY AXPERT 
will OK.this WarerR Boy 


ee 
Ware your own specifications—what do you want in a water 
cooler?” This is what we tell the efficiency expert, the office manager, 
or the purchasing agent, because we know from experience, Kelvinator 
automatic Water Coolers always satisfy—meet all requirements. 





An individual cooler for the office; a large capacity cooler for the 
factory; or a circulating system for a hotel or office building — 
regardless of the size or kind of water cooling job, Kelvinator can 
handle it. And handle it in such a way —so satisfactorily that your 
efficiency expert will okeh it. 


On this page are illustrated the pressure and bottle types for offices, 
banks, clubs, institutions, etc. Both are fully automatic, quiet, 
dependable, beautiful. For the bottle type you merely plug into the 
nearest electric light socket, and for the 
pressure type, it is an easy matter to connect 
the cooler with the city water lines and you 
have cool, sparkling water—in abundance. 


Call the Kelvinator refrigeration engineer in 
your city or, send the coupon below, and we will send you complete 
information about these beautiful, economical electric water coolers. 


Kelvinator Corporation, 14287 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 
Kelvinator of Canada, Limited, London, Ontario 
Kelvinator Limited, London, England 


ASR Gaeta d Bis La Ase ne. 


ie 


COUPON 


KELVINATOR CORPORATION, 14287 Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about the 1931 Line of Electric Water Coolers. 











Name ‘ Street Addres: 





City 


(240) 


Kelvinator 
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Two 
LINE 


Editorials 


March is proving more lamb than 
lion. 


The first quarter is only half-way 
satisfactory. 


Bonus payments won't break the 
Us. 


Spring should help. 
Wall Street was a bit premature. 
urges a red. 


“Recognize Russia,” 
IV’e do —for what it is. 


Inside stuff: Coolidge has no 
IWhite House aspirations. 

Prosperity is in no danger of trip- 
ping. 

Farm prices are below pre-war. 
They won't permanently stay there. 

The Senate died as it lived—in- 
gloriously. 


April should help employment. 


At last people are inclined to look 
forward, not backward only. That's 
something. . 


Hoover can now discard that hair 
shirt—until December. 


If stocks dip badly, buy ’em. It 
may be the last chance for such bar- 
gains. 


The auto industry is gaining speed. 


It would help if aspiring home- 
owners could borrow some of the 
superabundant cheap money. 


The second quarter should see us 
in second gear. 


Eyes front! 
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12 AIR LINES 





_ 





OUT 
2 AIR LINES 


With 19 rail outlets already serving 
Fort Worth and construction on 5 
additional lines now under way or 
about to start, Fort Worth will 
have the equivalent of 24 rail out- 
lets. These new extensions will open 
up fabulously rich sections in West 
Texas and central and Western 
Oklahoma and involve more than 
1,200 miles of new lines which will 
be built at a cost to exceed $50,- 
000,000. 


12 air lines and many motor-bus 
and truck lines operating on regular 
schedules and radiating in every 
direction complete a transportation 
system equaled by few cities and 
surpassed by none. 


—but write today for your copy of 
Industrial Fort Worth and the whole 
story of this rapidly growing manu- 
facturing and wholesale center. The 
student of present day industrial con- 
ditions will find much of interest— 
and a wonderful opportunity—in the 
story of Fort Worth. 
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RT WORTH 


THE MANUFACTURING AND TRANSPORTATION 
CENTRE OF THE SOUTHWEST 








I9 RAILQUTILETS, 


For information, Address Publunty Department 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, FORT WORTH. TEXAS 
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ooking 
Ahead 
With the 
Forbes Editors 


Orr international bankers, 
often attacked, rarely retaliate. The 
Editor of Forses oftener than once 
has urged them: “Come out openly 
and justify your existence in the eyes 
of the man in the street, the wage 
earner, the little business man who 
finds himself squeezed out of busi- 
ness, and other mortals of modest 
means who are inclined to look ask- 
ance at the billion-dollar corporations 
you have brought and are still bring- 
ing into being.” 

At last one of them has risen to the 
defense of his class and the fruits of 
their activities. A letter received 
from a Fores reader in California. 
attacking “big corporations” in gen- 
eral and international bankers in par- 
ticular, was submitted to one of the 
most prominent bankers in America, 
with a note suggesting that he reply 
to it, and that he take special pains 
to analyze the value of powerful 
financiers and huge corporations to 
the nation—‘“the value of their con- 
tribution to human wellbeing and 
happiness,” as we phrased it. 

“T hope that I am in error,” said 
our Californian friend in his letter. 
“but it appears to me that the evils 
of monopoly and the overgrowth of 
corporations is a present evil so 
widespread that we cannot recover, 
in a normal degree, national pros- 
perity until the remedy is applied. 
We may, and probably will, have 
spasms of improvement, but the 
country is carrying a load which will 
prevent real prosperous growth. . .” 

The international banker's defense 
of big business will appear in an 
early issue. Don’t miss it. 


Many people maintain that 
the fall of commodity prices through- 
out the world has been due to the 
world’s return to the gold basis. The 
theory is that with the gold standard 
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Quit Work at 55 


HIS page tells how you can pro- 
videa lifeof leisure for yourself by 
following a simple financial program 
called the Retirement Income Plan. 
You don’t have to be wealthy to 
follow this plan. All you have to do 
is to make a deposit of a few dollars 
a month—the exact amount depend- 
ing on your age. 

Your retirement income begins at 
any age you say—55, 60, or 65. It 
can be any amount you wish—$100 
a month, $200, $300, or more. 

This life incomeisassure and as safe 
as a government pension. It is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed to you by the 
Phoenix Mutual Company, a 79-year- 
old company with assets of over 135 
million dollars. 

Once you have provided an income 
for yourself under the Phoenix Mutual 
Retirement Income Plan, you may 
rely on that income completely and 











Retirement 
Income Plan 


Here is what a $200 a month Retirement 
Income Plan will do for you: 

It guarantees when you are 55 
A Monthly Income for life of $200, which 
assures a return of $20,000 and perhaps more, 
depending on how long you live. Or if you 
prefer, a Cash Settlement of $30,200. 

It guarantees upon death from 

any cause before age 55 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $20,000. 
Or a Monthly Income for life. 
It guarantees upon death from 

accidental means before age 55 
A Cash Payment to your beneficiary of $40,000. 
Or a Monthly Income for life. 

It guarantees in event of permanent 

total disability before age 55 

4 Monthly Income of $200. Plans for 


retirement at age 60 or 65 are also 
available. 


implicitly. Nothing 
canstopit.Nothingcan 
delay it. Nothing can 
take that income from 
you. 

There are other bene- 
fits which may be in- 
cluded in this plan. A 
guaranteed income for 
your wife, in case any- 
thing happens to you. 
Money to send your 
children to college. 
Money for emergen- 
cies. Money to leave 
your home free of debt. 
Money for other needs. 


Send for the facts 
Perhaps the greatest 
advantage of the plan 
is this: The minute you 
pay your first deposit, 
your biggest money 
worries begin to dis- 
appear. Even if you 
were totally and per- 
manently disabled the 
next day, you would notneed toworry 
about finances. Shortly thereafter, 
you would be paid a regular monthly 
income toliveon. Yourdeposits would 
be paid by us out of a special reserve 
fund provided for that purpose. For 
completeness, for safety, for absolute 
freedom from money worries, there is 
nothing that can equal the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 

Think of it—the thrill of it! The 
rockbound security of it! A guaran- 
teed income you cannot outlive. What 
a load off your mind. What a weight 
off your shoulders. The sudden lifting 
of your biggest financial worries gives 


@) PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy issued 1851 





Copyright 1931. 
P.M.L.1.Co. 


A guaranteed income of $200 a month for life 


you a new lease on life—-a new out- 
look—a new freedom vou never ex- 
perienced before. 

An interesting 28-page book called 
‘‘How to Get the Things You Want,” 
explains how this plan works. Send 

for your copy today. 
There is no cost. 


ae Sarr \ 
\ (I There is no obliga- 
\ —, tion. 











PHOENIX MUTUAL Lire INSURANCE Co. | 
592 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
“How To Get THE THINGS You WANT.” 


Name. iatsesdreaismeaiin eclaiaclasi on 





Date of Birt!:__ aes oni 


Business j 
Address___ ’ nes a au 


Home 
Address___ | 

















SELF-ANALYSIS 





well as individuals. Self-analysis is an outstanding charac- 
teristic of the managements of the great corporations today 
in order to effect all possible economies in this period of 
unusual business conditions and to prepare, through re- 


adjustments, for the better times ahead. 


Through forty years we have been engaged at various 
times by the management of many great corporations in 
this country to assist in the problems of self-analysis. 
Today we have a large number of men engaged in such 
work. 


This is a regular part of our business. 


In order to be most effective we maintain a large staff 
of specialists composed of men of wide experience. They 
have acquired a broad viewpoint, not only through actu- 
ally assisting in such problems, but by constantly keeping 
abreast of the times. This is made possible through their 
contacts with engineering and construction problems and 


their familiarity with fundamental economics. 


Our men are immediately available to you. 


STONE & WEBSTER 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Stone & Webster, Incorporated 


Associated in Canada with 
WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, Limited, 
Montreal 


BUILDERS and ENGINEERS for the BUSINESS LEADERS of AMERICA | 
ee (EES LTT 
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in effect before the war the free plan 
of economic forces resulted in the low 
price level of that time; now with the 
same countries back on the gold basis 
why should not the free play of these 
forces reproduce substantially the 
same price level? The relatively high 
level of wages and prices reached 
during and immediately following the 
war was a result of inflation, and 
since gold production is now at a 
lower rate than before the war, this 
level, it is said, evidently cannot be 
maintained. 

This whole important subject of 
gold and world prices will be dis- 
cussed in an early issue of Forses 
by the foremost authority in the 
United States—George E. Roberts, 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. Mr. Roberts is 
a member from the United States of 
the Gold Delegation of the League of 
Nations. The Delegation consists of 
ten members representing nine coun- 
tries. It held two meetings in Geneva 
in 1930 and has issued two interim 
labors. Mr. Roberts, formerly Direc- 
tor of the U. S. Mint in Washington, 
D. C., has long been prominent as 
one of the country’s foremost bank- 
ers and financial and economic au- 
thorities. His views should be read 
and studied, not only by bankers, 
but by all students of economics. 


I N the decade just concluded 
the outstanding development in the 
distribution of all products supplied 
to the consumer through retail out- 
lets has been the chain store. We 
have chains that are national or inter- 
state in scope, local chains of three 
or four stores, and lately have come 
various forms of wholesalers’ and 
co-operative chains, that are some- 
times lumped together as voluntary 
chains, inasmuch as they are not con- 
trolled on a basis of outright owner- 
ship. 

But fully as important as_ the 
chain itself are the new methods it 
has introduced and their effect upon 
the retail trade at large. Enterprising 
independents, small chains, and vari- 
ous sorts of voluntary chains have 
quickly followed the leadership of 
the larger chains. By such methods 
the retailer has become a better mer- 
chandiser than formerly. His inten- 
sive and modern efforts in promoting 
sales as a result have come to be a 
thing of great value to the manufac- 
turer. 

How progressive manufacturers 
and wideawake retailers are co-oper- 
ating will be set forth in an early 
issue of ForsBes by Raoul D. Keim, 
general sales manager of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons. 
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Prize-Winning Buildings 


... note that they are usually of Indiana Limestone from 


the famous quarries of Indiana Limestone Company 


HE Irving Trust Company Building, 
te 1 Wall Street, New York City, has 
received the 1930 architectural award of 
the Broadway Association. It is called “the 
building most worthy of civic endorsement.” 


The Irving Trust is built of Indiana Lime- 
etone from the famous quarries of Indiana 
Limestone Company. In winning an archi- 
tectural award, this building follows a well- 
established precedent. For a large majority 
of the prize-winning buildings in all parts 
of the country in recent years have walls of 
Indiana Limestone. This is explained by the 
fact that architects have always done their 
finest work in stone. 


Prize-winning buildings are in large 
measure responsible for the tremendous pop- 
ularity of Indiana Limestone for all types of 
commercial buildings. These finely-wrought 
stone buildings have proved, almost without 
exception, good money-makers. They attract 
the best class of tenants. Where land values 
are high, owners find there is no better way 
to guarantee a building’s drawing power 
than to build it of Indiana Limestone. 


Whatever your connection with a pro- 
posed building, whether direct or indirect, 
learn all about the use of Indiana Limestone 
and the service of Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany. Illustrated literature showing modern 
buildings will be mailed on request. Please 
address Box 1377, Service Bureau, Indiana 
Limestone Company, Bedford, Indiana. (Ex- 
ecutive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago.) 


~ 
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Irving Trust Company Building, New York 

City. Voorhees, Gmelin & Walker, Architects. 

Mare Eidlitz & Son, Inc., Builders. Gray Indiana 

Limestone from Dark Hollow Quarry of Indiana 
Limestone Company. 
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INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 





rN 5 Scattered Over Balance of Coast States 


eh 
An Added Market 
of 2,627,562 People 


in California, Oregon & 
Washington...Since 1920 
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8 Concentrated in Los Angeles Area j 


OUT OF EVERY 13 2 
CAME to LOS ANGELES AREA 


Eliminating those who were 
born on the Pacific Coast, 2,627,562 
actual or potential customers you 
formerly served in other parts of 
the country, moved to California, 
Oregon and Washington in the 
ten years between 1920 and 1930 
... (see U. S. 1930 Census). 


62% of this new and additional 
Pacific Coast market (1,643,881— 
or 8 out of every 13) came to the 
immediate trading area of Los 
Angeles... 38% (5 out of every 13) 


scattered over the entire remain- 
der of the 3 Pacific Coast States... 
which includes all that territory 
north of Los Angeles’ area to the 
northermost limits of Washington. 


Manufacturers who would 
command this great Western Mar- 
ket will at once appreciate the ad- 
vantage of locating their Pacific 
Coast plants in Los Angeles Coun- 
ty where the greatest concentrated 
population in the entire West 
may be most economically served. 


Industrial LOS ANGELES 


Address: Industrial Dept., 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 
Los Angeles, California 


COUNTY 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. FORBES 


CITIES 
BOSS-RIDDEN 
BY OWNERS 
OF PAPERS 


P)OLITICAL bosses have long 

figured prominently—often no- 
toriously—in America. Certain 
cities now complain that they are 
boss-ridden by the local newspaper 
\Vhen in Columbus, Ohio, this month I heard 
On 
my last visit to Spokane, Washington, there was much 
A nationwide investigation would reveal 
that the usurpation of arrogance by newspaper pro- 


potentate. 
bitter denunciation of one newspaper owner there. 


similar talk. 


prietors is scandalously more common than generally 
Possessing the freedom and the facilities to 
lecture, scold, praise, condemn, and basking in the fawn- 
ing of citizens anxious to curry favor, too many local 


imagined. 


newspaper owners become obsessed with a wholly ab- 
normal opinion of their own wisdom, their own privileges, 
their own power, their own deserts. Woe betide the 
citizen who refuses to jump at the crack of the tyran- 
nical journalistic whip. 

It’s bad enough when such swelled-headed autocrats 
seek to dominate all civic and political activities; it is 
infinitely worse when they “muscle” into other lines of 
business by abusing the influence wielded by them through 
their command of the local press. Such white-collared 
Capones ultimately tumble if they live long enough. But 
how can retribution be hastened? Their age usually 
safeguards them against tar and feathers. It is a de- 
plorable condition in this land of vaunted freedom and 
(lemocracy. 


As man is less than his Maker, so must it be with all 
our machinery. 


Depressions always disappear. 


PROFIT-SHARING HARLES M. SCHWAB was 
HAS ENRICHED brought up in a profit-sharing 
BETHLEHEM school, by Carnegie. Carnegie paid 
STOCKHOLDERS = Schwab a million dollars a year or 

more. He shared generously with 
other associates. And, as all the world knows, Carnegie 
made a huge fortune by such methods. What more 
natural than that Schwab, when he acquired his own 
company, Bethlehem Steel, should institute profit-shar- 
ing? He has never kept his profit-sharing secret. Many 
years ago he publicly—and proudly—declared that Eugene 
G. Grace, president of Bethlehem, earned upwards of a 
million-a-year in good times. And that fact has been 
repeatedly published since. 

Lately certain parties interested in attacking Bethlehem, 
raised a hubbub over the “revelation” that Grace earned 
so much money. One or two stockholders were induced 
to file a protest. Insinuations were spread that Bethle- 
hem’s chief executives were “robbing” the company. 
Schwab himself, incidentally, has never participated in 
the profit-sharing. 

Well, let’s see how Bethlehem stockholders have been 
“robbed” since Grace became president in 1913. If you 
then had purchased 100 shares of Bethlehem common 
stock, at $25 per share, and retained the 200 shares you 
received as a stock dividend in 1917, your average annual 
cash dividends would have been $12.30 per share on the 
original 100 shares; the increase in market value since 
then would have averaged $9.27 per share per year; the 
total of dividends and appreciation would average $21.50 
per share a year, equivalent to 86 per cent. annual average 
return on your original investment in 1913 of $2,500. 

Many of us would love to have been “robbed” in this 
fashion. Also, many of us could wish there had been 
profit-sharing in other corporations if their shares would 
only have shown such profits. 
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“STUDY AND 
WORK”: HIS 
CREED HAS 
WORKED 


T is refreshing to meet a real 

go-getter, a man of inexhausti- 
ble vitality, sparkling energy, ir- 
repressible enthusiasm, finding in- 
finite joy in his job. ‘When such a 
man had to face the world without any great education, 
without influential friends, without money, yet has risen 
to the top, his appeal is all the stronger. A shining ex- 
ample is J. H. Barringer, who, starting with the National 
Cash Register Company when a youth, applied himself 
so diligently and was so ready to work overtime volun- 
tarily that he attracted the notice of John H. Patterson, 
the owner. Step by step Barringer climbed until he be- 
came the late Mr. Patterson’s right-hand man when in his 
thirties. Since Mr. Patterson died nine years ago, the 
business, instead of declining, has grown enormously un- 
der the ceaseless driving power of Barringer and other 
youthful associates, notably Frederick B. Patterson, pres- 
ident, General Sales Manager Steffey, and S. C. Allyn, 
financial wizard. 

A recent visit to Dayton revealed that the palatial 
N. C. R. factory is still kept immaculately clean, its at- 
tractive environment spick and span, and that the spirit 
of the unique founder and upbuilder of the business still 
pervades the atmosphere. Barringer always reminds me 
of a high-powered dynamo. He and James D. Mooney, 
president of General Motors Export Company, probably 
cover more distance year after year than any other ex- 
ecutives in America. Barringer can energize a gathering 
of salesmen more effectively than any other man I know. 
He glories in overcoming obstacles—and in inspiring 
others to do the same. When I asked him for a “success 
pointer” which might help others to forge ahead, he 
replied : 

“There is only one combination for sure success—study 
and work. Some men like to study, but they lack the 
other great essential, the desire to work. On the other 
hand, I have known men who work hard, but they fail 
to study, and much of their effort is misdirected and lost. 
For the man who does both real success is certain.” 

That recipe, “study and work,” has worked in Bar- 
ringer’s own case. 


Instead of waiting for something to turn up, turn up 
your sleeves. 


Business Generals too must plan attacks. 


DRAWN EARS, ROEBUCK & COM- 
INTO PANY, by picking sentences 
A TIRE out of something I,recently wrote 
DISPUTE and publishing them apart from the 


context, and without my permis- 
sion, have precipitated my humble self into a lively tire 
dispute. President R. E. Wood of Sears-Roebuck, when 
I protested against the unauthorized use of material copy- 
righted by me, promptly replied that a newspaper in 
which it appeared granted permission to quote from the 


FORBES for 


article. I have confirmed the fact that this newspaper, 
through a misunderstanding, did so. 

Had Sears-Roebuck, in its page newspaper advertise- 
ment, quoted in full what I wrote, I would have felt less 
indignant, and I would have been perfectly willing to 
accept criticism from any and every quarter. But the 
extracts used, as events have proved, created an incorrect 
impression concerning my attitude. Critics—perhaps 
naturally—assumed that I had endorsed the Sears-Roe- 
buck advertisement and its claims. Also, they assumed 
that what was quoted correctly represented my stand. 
The storm which has raged in the press and over the 
radio was, therefore, incited by incomplete knowledge of 
the facts as relating to my position. 

I make this explanation, not because storms raised 
round my head have any awful terrors for me but be- 
cause I think my critics and others are entitled to know 
the truth. Instead of my having applauded ruinous price. 
cutting the headline used by the newspaper from which 
Sears-Roebuck took the article read, “Forbes Condemns 
Tire Price-Cutting Policy.” But I am being lambasted 
for having lauded it! Which shows that the article itself 
conveyed one meaning and the Sears-Roebuck extracts 
another. 


Science has discovered naught belittling the majesty of 
man. 


The cynic represents nadir. 


We carry within us a receiving set—and regulate what 
we want to imbibe. 


GIVE U. S. UR law-makers and _ public 
INTERESTS opinion should give first con- 
FIRST sideration to the interests of 
CONSIDERATION America and Americans when con- 
sidering such questions as whether 
importation of oil should be unrestricted or restricted. 
I recently pointed out that any powerful foreign oil or- 
ganization, such as the Dutch Shell Union, could proceed 
to develop nationwide operations in this country, whereas 
such an American-owned enterprise as Standard Oil of 
New Jersey would find itself handicapped in seeking the 
same objective. One reader asks: “Is there any obstacle 
in the law to the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
extending its business over the entire country in exactly 
the degree and manner in which the Shell has done?” 
My understanding is that the Shell people established 
themselves largely through purchases of existing distrib- 
uting companies and service stations—presumably without 
illegally restraining trade or tending towards monopoly. 
Theoretically, the law is the same for the Standard of 
New Jersey. However, it would be nothing less than an 
economic crime, for one thing, were the Standard to 
build bulk plants and retail stations from coast to coast 
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seeing that already there are in operation many more 
than are warranted by the total business available. In 
the second place, such endless duplication would involve 
very extensive financing, without assurance that a reason- 
able return would be earned. Furthermore, no Standard 
Oil Company could build up nationwide distribution un- 
der its Standard name. For example, the Jersey Com- 
pany cannot market under the name Standard in New 
York and in New England, nor in the eleven States 
served by Standard Oil of Indiana nor on the West 
Coast, served by Standard Oil of California. This is a 
tremendously serious obstacle since one main advantage to 
be gained by national operation is unification of adver- 
tising and selling effort. 


It remains to be seen how the Supreme Court will 
view efforts by Standard Oil interests to equip them- 
selves to meet nationwide competition by foreign con- 
cerns. Since the Shell has spread by that recognized 
modern method, the absorption of other suitable com- 
panies, surely American-owned organizations, whether 
Standard or other, should enjoy the same right, the same 
freedom. Yet, when there was talk quite some time ago 
of Standard of New Jersey and Standard of California 
uniting forces, doubts were openly expressed as to the 
stand the courts might take. 

Why handicap Americans ? 


Let setbacks stiffen your backbone. 






































a ___________ 
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MUSCLE SHOALS HEN the Government dab- 
AGAIN bles in business, expect a 
ON THE fiasco. Experience teaches that. 
ROCKS Yet up bob politicians periodically 

who refuse to be taught by stern 
facts. General Pershing’s memoirs reveal unbelievable 
muddling by Washington before and after our entry into 
the war. How Washington played havoc with our rail- 
roads, with the telephone, with shipping, with practically 
every industry it touched, is clearly-recorded history. Yet 
President Hoover had presented to him by Congress a 
measure which would have injected the Government into 
operation of that ill-starred Governmental project, Muscle 
Shoals, into which has been poured endless millions of 
taxpayers’ money. Mr. Hoover is 
too much of an engineer, too much 


Those Expert Linesmen 


FORBES for 


WONDER Y hat is off to Los Angeles, 
CITY It has definitely established 
OF THE itself as the metropolis of the West, 
WEST It is undergoing transformation 


faster than any other city in the 
United States. It used to impress one as a muchly 
overgrown village. It now has definitely passed that 
stage. It and its environs have created structures—. 
mercantile, amusement, residential—different from other 
cities. It has not been afraid to strike out boldly along 
new paths. It has developed a distinct sense of beauty. 
And always it keeps forging ahead industrially. Con- 
sider these facts: 
From 1920 to 1928 the net income of Southern Cali- 
fornia increased: From tourists, 


$62,000,000 to $317,000,000; agri- 





of a practical business man, to be 
fooled by this latest maneuver to 
sink the Government still deeper 
into the mire. 
commendable as it was inevitable. 


His veto was as 


Every sensible citizen is painfully 
convinced that the Government has 
already tackled more than it can 
efficiently perform. There assuredly 
is no reason to believe that Wash- 
ington would have done better with 
Muscle Shoals than its Farm Board 
has done in the wheat business. 

Let the Government attend to its 
knitting and leave business to busi- 
ness brains. 


Jide canticlididdwlitsrien, 






culture, $152,000,000 to $225,000,- 
000 ; minerals (including oil), $172,- 
000,000 to $396,000,000; manufac- 
tures, $158,000,000 to $613,000,000. 

“Every vwenty-four hours Los 
Angeles land values increase $462,- 
196.” 

One thousand new population is 
added every 4% days. Population 
increased from 576,673 in 1920 to 
1,231,000 last year. 

“A recent survey of the 328 cor- 
ner lots in one area of the city that 
was practically undeveloped ten 


MR. HOOVER!’ 
Ni MUL FINISHED! 


———_——" 





years ago showed gains in assessed 
valuation since 1919 ranging from 
625 per cent. to 27,139 per cent., 





Doing develops. 


The staller finally is stalled. 


HE public have not the slight- 


SALARIES 

CUT BUT est inkling of how many sal- 
WAGES aries have been cut. During recent 
STAY UP travels | have made it my business 


to inquire, and the facts have 
astounded me because I had read of only a few corpora- 
tions having made reductions. The most common cut 
has been 10 per cent.; but in some cases 20 per cent. has 
been lopped off. So, if your salary has been reduced. 
don’t feel that you have been singularly unfortunate. You 
have had a vast amount of company. Wage rates, I find, 
have been maintained almost universally—even in organ- 
izations where salaries have suffered. This is a complete 
reversal of the old-time order. Salaries then were un- 
touched, but wages were promptly, and often drastically. 
lowered. Humaneness is, after all, making some progress 
in the world of business. 


Remember: Try, try, try again. 


To get on, get on to your job. 


Copyright, 1931, New York Tribune, Inc. 
Courtesy New York Herald Tribune 


with an average for all of 2,147 per 
cent., or 214.7 per cent. gain each 
year.” 

The total wealth of Southern California in nine years 
(from 1920 to 1929) increased from $5,980,000,000 to 
$15,605,500,000. 

Metropolitan Los Angeles produces 71 per cent. of all 
films made in the world to-day. Value increased from 
$44,507,550 in 1921 to $165,000,000 this year. Total 
employed, approximately 75,000 persons. 

“Every thirty minutes of the year a ship moves in or 
out of Los Angeles harbor. Tonnage increased from 
3,538,280 in 1920 to 26,099,245 in 1929. Value of car- 
goes handled in 1929 averaged $118,528 each hour, 
$2,844,680 each day, $1,038,308,246 for the year.” 

“Plans now under way for immense enlargement of the 
harbor—95 per cent. owned by the City of Los Angeles 
and yielding an important annual revenue—point to a day 
not far distant when this will be théyworld’s greatest 
port.” 

“One-third of the flying activities in the United States 
is centered in Southern California. In Los Angeles 
County more than $50,000,000 is invested in aeronautics.” 

In view of such achievements can not Los Angeles 
afford to accept with a smile the criticisms of those who 
charge that it is overly ambitious? Without ambition 
there could have been no such growth. 


PN 
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Helping Its Own Customers 
Keeps N. & W. on Top 


N 1929 the Norfolk and Western 

Railway Company earned $29 a 

share. Despite world wide eco- 
nomic depression, it showed earn- 
ings of $22 a share in 1930. While 
many other lines were passing divi- 
dends and the steam’ transportation 
system of the country as a whole was 
failing to earn the return of five and 
a half per cent. used as a basis for 
rate-making, the N. and W. ex- 
hibited its confidence in the future 
and in its continued ability to make 
profits by increasing its regular divi- 
dends from eight to ten per cent. 
and paying two per cent. extra for 
a total of twelve. 

[ went to the headquarters of the 
N. and W. at Roanoke, Virginia, to 
find out how all this was done. Va- 
rious high executives rattled off 
figures for me. One of them was 
telling me some of the unusual 
things the railroad has been doing 
in the past twenty years. We were 
in his office—overlooking the 
tracks of the main line just across 
the street. 

A bell rang for the crossing gate, 
and a train began to pull out of the 
station a short block away. As it 
passed under the window, the execu- 
tive jumped to his feet, stepped 
across the room and waved. I looked 
through the adjoining window and 
saw the engineer, head and shoulders 
out of his cab, returning the salute 
with a sweeping full arm swing. 

“The Memphis Special,” said the 
executive as he sat down again and 
resumed his narrative. “I’ve known 
that engineer more than thirty years. 
I know them all, for that matter. 
We worked together in the yards.” 

The understanding I had in get- 
ting an interview with this man and 
with other officers of the road was 
that I should not play up any indi- 
vidual, regardless of his title. They 
all take a distinct pride in the fact 
that appreciative shippers along the 
line refer to the Norfolk and West- 
ern as “The road of 28,000 pres- 
idents’—that being the approximate 
number of employees. 

It is. naturally, traditional with all 
executive posts on the N. and W. not 


By WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


A. C. Needles 
President, Norfolk & Western 
Railroad 


to say or do anything which might 
tend to lessen the co-operative spirit 
which that description implies. But 
the foregoing incident reveals better 
than anything else which came to my 
notice the fundamental human basis 
of that spirit. Executives avoid the 
limelight to preserve it. 


HIS co-operative spirit, which is 

of long standing, is important. 
It makes some rather startling and 
revolutionary things which the N. 
and W. has been doing in the past 
few years seem logical and obvious. 
And these things may well point 
the solution for other railroads to 
problems now very much in the pub- 
lic eye and regarded by some pessi- 
mists as insuperable. 

Outstanding in these innovations 
is -an advertising campaign. Many 
other railroads have gone in for ad- 
vertising, but not according to the 
N. and W. formula. For where 
others advertise themselves, this rail- 


way- has stolen a merchandising 
march on the whole field of trans- 
portation to advertise the products 
made, grown or mined along its lines. 

The story is striking for a number 
of reasons. Chief among them is the 
fact that the N. and W. has been for 
many years one of the few Amer- 
ican railroads that did not need to 
advertise, if it had been operated on 
a fet-well-enough-alone basis. But as 
the executive quoted above took 
pains to emphasize in his talk with 
me, the let-well-enough-alone idea 
has no time to get lodged when any 
large group of workers begins to co- 
operate in doing a job well. No one 
can afford to do slipshod work or to 
stand back and admire some achieve- 
ment, for if he does he will be shown 
up instantly by a suggestion for an 
improvement—which may and often 
does come from the ranks. 

“No one man can claim credit for 
what this railroad has accomplished,” 
said A. C. Needles, president of the 
N. and W., when I talked with him. 
“Every one of our executive officers 
has come up through the system, and 
most of them have seen hard service 
in every division of steam railway 
transportation, right on this system. 
Through that experience we have all 
learned that when a man accom- 
plishes something out of the ordinary 
in any big enterprise two other items 
must be taken into consideration, in 
addition to his own skill and ability. 
One—the immediate one—is the un- 
swerving loyalty and co-operation of 
the men who have been working with 
him or under his direction. The other 
is the work done by men who have 
gone before. 

“A job is a great deal of a trustee- 
ship on the Norfolk and Western. 
It represents a heritage from another 
man who in many instances has con- 
tributed all of his working life to 
the business of doing it well. Gen- 
erally, it has been done so well that 
the new man has to do some tall 
hustling just to keep up to the mark 
—and that is a frame of mind that 
leads to better work. It keeps us all 
from getting lazy or wasting time 
patting ourselves on the back” 
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The task to which Mr. Needles 
succeeded when he was elected to 
the presidency of the Norfolk and 
Western on May 1, 1924, following 
the retirement of the late N. D. 
Maher, may be indicated by a short 
statistical comparison published in 
the very issue of the Norfolk and 
Western Magazine which announced 
the election. It was compiled by a 
vice-president and passed along by 
Mr. Maher as though by way of 
warning to his successor that merely 
to keep the pace was not going to be 
a soft snap. 

The summary follows: 


Some idea of how far the road 
was ahead of the transportation 
system of the country as a whole in 
this respect may be gleaned from 
the statement that two years ago the 
Norfolk and Western received near- 
ly a million dollars more from.other 
lines for the repair of their equip- 
ment that it was required to pay out 
to these lines. Last year the income 
from this source—which by agree- 
ment of the railroads carries a twenty 
per cent. penalty in order to compel 
the proper conditioning of equip- 
ment—was about $600,000 in excess 
of the expenditure. 





Number Payroll 


Employees 


Year 


Total 
Operating 


Dividends 
Paid 


Taxes 


Revenue 


1913 
1923 


28,442 
28,501 


$18,913,236 
44,205,071 


$43,739,921 
95,591,682 


$1,452,000 
6,225,000 


$6,706,464 
11,247,309 








% Inc. 0.2 134.0 


118.5 328.7 67.7 





The sledding has not been par- 
ticularly easy for the railroads since 
then, but revenues and dividends of 
the Norfolk and Western have 


shown a fairly consistent increase 
over all the years to the high point 
of 1929. But even though gross rev- 
enues fell off fifteen per cent. during 
the depression of 1930—the net de- 


cline being held to ten per cent.— 
and though passenger business has 
declined twenty-five per cent., the 
$22 per share earnings of 1930 are 
still well above the figure for the 
year in which Mr. Needles became 
president. 

Statistics for 1929 also show a 
consistent gain in efficiency. In that 
year, for example, the number of 
employees had been reduced slightly 
to 26,909 and total payroll to $43,- 
805,972. But in the meantime total 
operating revenues had increased to 
$117,631,751, while taxes were going 
up to $10,300,000 and dividends to 
$16,874,536. 


DVERTISING, as has been 

indicated, has played an ex- 
tremely important part in this show- 
ing. It is worth noting, however, 
that it could not have been used with 
the same effectiveness if it had not 
been for a merchandising campaign 
of long standing, and a policy of 
maintaining equipment and service at 
the highest possible maximum. Since 
1912, for example, Mr. Needles told 
me the Norfolk and Western has 
scrapped no less than 36,000 freight 
cars, 500 locomotives and 250 pas- 
senger cars, replacing them with 
modern equipment. In addition, the 
road has rebuilt 15,000 of its freight 
cars, 2,000 of them in its own shops. 


It might be noted also that while 
it is a small road in comparison with 
some of the great trunk lines—with 
first track of about 2,200 miles and 
total trackage of about 5,000 miles 
in the six states of Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, 
Ohio and Kentucky—it was a p.oneer 
in the electrification of sections 
where that equipment could be 
economically justified. Beginning in 
1915, the Norfolk and Western has 
added steadily to its electrified lines 
until it now has 56 miles of main 
line, 25 miles of branches and a total 
trackage of 209 miles using electric 
current. This equipment was install- 
ed in the mining regions of West 
Virginia tapped by the road, where 
grades are heavy and it was possible 
to show increased earnings by step- 
ping up capacity of the system. 

It has always been the policy of 
the Norfolk and Western to see that 
shippers along its lines were fully 
informed of these improvements and 
of the services the road stood pre- 
pared to render. Likewise, it has 
been customary for years to acquaint 
employees of the system with prob- 
lems of the shippers and details of 
their products. This has been car- 
ried on for many years through the 
magazine for employees. 

The railway also was a pioneer in 
the formation of an industrial devel- 
opment department—the builder of 
new business. Unquestionably the 
work of this department has been a 
factor of first importance in the trem- 
endous industrial development of the 
South, for its members through years 
of study know every square foot of 
territory in the region, not only along 
the Norfolk and Western but on con- 


FORBES for 
necting and competing lines. The 
studies of this department were prob- 
ably the first to be made by any rail- 
way from the viewpoint of the man- 
ufacturer. They included not only 
the conventional and more or less 
perfunctory weather and labor re- 
ports, but detailed studies of climate, 
population, buying power, soil, water 
supply, time schedules for freight and 
passenger shipments, rates and simi- 
lar specific information. 


T was with this background of at- 

tention to its customers, existing 
and potential, therefore, that the 
Norfolk and Western began to go in 
for advertising in a small way six 
years ago. The reaction was so nota- 
ble that a little more than three years 
ago Holcombe Parkes, advertising 
manager, was authorized to go ahead 
with a program of national adver- 
tising in shipper publications and 
newspapers of what the Norfolk and 
Western was doing for its customers. 

The Norfolk and Western is chiei- 
ly a coal carrying road, coal repre- 
senting about eighty per cent. of its 
total tonnage. But while the adver- 
tising as a consequence has empha- 
sized this product, the range of its 
merchandising coverage has been as- 
tonishingly wide. One series picked 
up at random shows single or double 
pages giving the outside world infor- 
mation on peanuts, furniture, to- 
bacco, potatoes, apples and pottery 
grown or made on its lines. 

Backing up these displays is a col- 
lection of folders and booklets which 
in volume and design would make a 
motor car manufacturer envious. For 
this road has had the enterprise to 
make even this incidental advertising 
talk by using color, not only in the 
announcement of its deluxe passen- 
ger trains, but on the covers of rate 
booklets distributed to producers 
along its lines. And the color has been 
stepped up with just enough modern- 
istic art work to make sure that the 
message within will not be over- 


looked. 


R. NEEDLES, naturally, is 
proud of the pioneering work 

done in this respect by the Norfolk 
and Western. He can well afford to 
be, in all humility. For through the 
years since it was launched there has 
been a steady increase of new indus- 
tries locating along the lines of the 
railway, and a steady increase of out- 
put by those already there. The ad- 
vertising relating to any specific in- 
dustry, it should be noted, is prepared 
after conferences between the custo- 
mer and representatives of the road. 
All sorts of figures might be given 
to indicate the response which Amer- 
ican industry has been giving to the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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OLONEL “BILL” HAY- 
WARD, lawyer, financier, and 
commander of the Negro fighters 


during the War, recently lived 
through the most 

satisfying experi- 

£4 ence of his life. 


When the Colonel 
moored his fine, 
stern-wheeled yacht 
to a dock at New 
Orleans, the act 
! Yeo marked the end of 
an era and the ful- 

fillment of a boyhood ambition. 

As a youth, Colonel Bill had built 
a little raft and, emulating Tom Saw- 
yer, had threaded the currents of the 
Mississippi as far south as St. Louis. 
And there he stuck. Circumstances 
forced him to turn about and return 
to his home, but he swore that some 
day he would resume the journey to 
New Orleans. 

Wars, business, and other matters 
interfered and it wasn’t until a month 
or so ago that he finally shoved off 
from St. Louis to finish the boyhood 
adventure—on board his own private 
yacht, accompanied by a few cronies 
who could spin and listen to a good 
yarn. 

Colonel Hayward is now preparing 
to load the yacht on one of the 
Standard Oil tankers that run _be- 
tween the United States and Africa. 
He knows a long river in Africa 
banked with jungle and he would 
like to steam down this stream, paus- 
ing now and then to shoot big game. 
Big game hunting is another passion 
of Colonel Bill’s, and he would like 
to do it from the comfortable station 
of an up-to-date river yacht! 





HIS story concerns one of the 

youngest, yet perhaps one of the 
most successful, hotel operators in 
\merica. 

A student at the University of Cal- 
ifornia, a lad of twenty-one, strolled 
up to the summit of Nob Hill in San 
Francisco. Fire had destroyed the 
old Mark Hopkins mansion in 1906 
and an unsightly building occupied 
the location. 

“Tom,” said the student to his 
companion on the walk, “some day 
I'm going to build a hotel there.” 

That was twenty years ago, and 
George D. Smith had forgotten about 
that declaration of his until reminded 
recently by his companion of that 
walk long past. 

But to-day he is president and 
managing director of the Hotel Mark 








LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG 
MEN 





Hopkins, which towers over that very 
site. So highly do the hotel’s stock- 
holders value his executive ability, 
that they have insured him for over 
$1,500,000. 

Putting showmanship into adver- 
tising and the hotel business is 
Smith’s “hobby.” He is one of the 
leaders in selling California to social 
and financial America. 


ANKING;; manufacturing; sell- 
ing. 

Ordinarily one of these phases of 
business is sufficiently difficult to oc- 
cupy the full atten- 
tion of the average 
well-informed busi- 
ness man. 

But Claire L. 
Barnes, president 
of Houdaille-Her- 
shey Corporation, 
one of the largest 
manufacturers in 
the United States of automobile ac- 
cessories and parts, has not only mas- 
tered the trinity of business problems, 
banking, manufacturing and selling, 
but has been eminently successful in 
each of these endeavors. Moreover, 
his ability to speak authoritatively on 
the three widely diverse subjects has 
held him in good stead, particularly 
in the last three years. In that in- 
terval, Mr. Barnes has become a 
commanding figure in the automobile 
industry through his merging of 
twelve different companies in the 
motor accessory and parts manufac- 
turing business. 

He has had, of course, the ablest 
advice from banking interests in ne- 
gotiating and completing the merging 
of the twelve companies now consti- 
tuting the present Houdaille-Hershey 
Corporation, but though he is always 
receptive and eager to receive the 
views and ideas of others, the orig- 








inal plans he had mapped out have 
almost always been carried out. 

Similarly, in reorganizing and co- 
ordinating the manufacturing and 
sales departments of the various units 
now comprising the Houdaille-Her- 
shey Corporation, his close knowl- 
edge of these problems has made the 
moves toward this end eminently suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Barnes did not acquire his 
knowledge of these subjects without 
a great deal of hard work and at 
times much sacrifice. It was in the 
office of treasurer of the American 
Radiator Company, a conservative 
and efficient corporation, that he 
learned the financial end of the busi- 
ness. Later he assisted in organizing 
the Detroit Steel Products Company, 
acting as secretary and sales manager 
for three years, and learned to build 
up sales. The company earned 50 
per cent. of its capital the first year. 

During his association with the 
American Radiator Company, he vol- 
untarily shifted from the office to a 
job as assistant to the plant superin- 
tendent and there acquired a knowl- 
edge of the practical side of manu- 
facturing. He gained further contact 
with production through his experi- 
ence as assistant to John N. Willys 
of Willys-Overland. Mr. Barnes 
started the Barnes Foundry and 
Manufacturing Company in 1916, 
raising the $2,000,000 capital entirely 
through his personal friends. The 
company never began operation be- 
cause of the war, but the net profit 
on the real estate enabled it to liqui- 
date at a substantial profit to its 
backers. 

Most big men in business have 
one hobby. Mr. Barnes has four, 
banking, manufacturing, selling, and 
association with the men identified 
with him in his business. He likes 
nothing better than to call together 
periodically the executives, engineers 
and plant managers of his far-flung 
enterprises for a business convention. 
During these meetings, the men are 
enabled to exchange valuable ideas 
and to engage in discussions in which 
Mr. Barnes is always an active par- 
ticipant for means and ways of im- 
proving the position and condition 
of the company. Through Mr. 
Barnes’ initiative, the key men of 
Houdaille-Hershey Corporation par- 
ticipate in the profits of the company 
through a stock bonus plan. There- 
fore, the get-together meetings mean 
more to them than an ordinary busi- 
ness gathering. 
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COMPANIES SHOWING INCREASE IN NET 
INCOME IN 1930 OVER 1929, 
CLASSIFIED BY GROUPS 


Financial, Insurance and Realty 


COMPANY 


American Re-Insurance Company* 
Credit Utility Banking Corporation 
Finance Company of America 
Household Finance Corporation.... 


LaSalle Fire Insurance Company*........... 


Lawyers Mortgage 

New England Equity 

New York Indemnity Company* 
Union Indemnity Company* 

U. S. Realty & Improvement 
Western & Southern Life Insurancey 


1930 
$2,028,649 
98,103 
189,913 
4,066,156 
849,933 
2,443,383 
442,398 
5,603,101 
13,556,039 
4,349,152 
33,189,172 


Industrial 


Amusement: 


Paramount Publix Corporation............... 


(1930 Estimated ) 


Automobile and Parts: 


Bower Roller Bearing Company 
Peerless Motor Car 


Western Auto Supply Co. of Kansas City.... 


Aviation: 


Cement: 


Lawrence Portland Cement Company........ : 


Penn Dixie Cement 


Foodstuffs: 


Central Aguirre Assoc 
Coca-Cola Company 

Fajardo Sugar 

Jewel Tea Company, Inc 
National Licorice Company 
Sweets Company of America, Inc: 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 

White Rock 


American Bakeries Corp. & Am. Bakers Co... 


Cushman’s Sons, Irc 

Hathaway Bakeries 

National Biscuit 

American Chicle Company 

American Can Company 

Mapes Consolidated Manufacturing Co........ 


Foundries: 


United Engineering & Foundry Co 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co 


Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. Subsidiaries (a). 


Laundries: 


Consolidated Laundries Corporation........... 


Galland Mercantile Laundry Co.... 


Meat and Meat Packing: 


Compania Swift Internacional 
Cudahy Packing 

Adolf Gobel 

E. Kahn’s Sons 

Wilson & Compan; 


$14,600,332 
18,370,000 


$442,915 
73,237 
747,000 


$689,849 
1,911,110 


$763,302 
587,461 


$1,727,180 
13,515,535 
222,817 
1,705,294 
92,297 
132,165 
3,208,420 
1,315,394 
581,595 
1,466,838 
545,620 
22,879,898 


$2,114,359 
2,881,046 
416,068 


$771,546 
130,993 


$6,549,287 
2,930,318 
139,382 
323,695 
2,542,656 


1929 
$1,747,459 
97,5 


165,323 
3,372,419 
70,216 
2,433,560 


4,035,771 
32,131,850 


$11,756.956 
15,544,000 


$240,986 
def. 2,164,127 
32,671 


$402,364 
1,908,819 


$476,725 
333,268 


$300,282 
12,758,276 
def. 720,881 
1,691,302 
68,796 
132,035 
2,547,137 


572,442 


$1,671,887 
2,581,230 
293,517 


721,155 
110,248 


5,560,089 
2,512,850 
131,298 
201,561 
2,304,592 
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These 


_.. Companies 
« Depression 
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By 


MERRYLE 
STANLEY 
RUKEYSER 


rWNHE obstacle-hurdling chief ex- 
ecutives of more than 170 cor- 
porations in the United States 
succeeded in increasing net profits in 
the red ink year of 1930. 

From a variety of viewpoints it is 
immensely interesting to seek the 
reasons why they sidestepped the 
chorus of calamity howlers and 
avoided slumping with the majority 
of companies. 

Unless there were special favor- 
ing circumstances, the emblem of 
managerial magna cum laude ought 
to be invented, and handed out as a 
badge of honor to the executives who 
bucked the trend. Moreover, large 
capitalists, who are dissatisfied with 
operating results in companies they 
dominate, should perhaps review the 
achievements of the exceptional 
profit makers in 1930. 

From an investment standpoint, it 
is significant to examine the profit 
accomplishment of management under 
conditions of maximum trade depres- 
sion. Earning power to an increas- 
ing extent is becoming the measuring 
rod for evaluating the securities of 
private companies. During the hys- 
terical liquidation last Autumn, when 
selling reflected necessity rather than 
volition, there was a disposition tem- 
porarily to ignore earnings. As a re- 
sult, in 1930 the good earners suf- 
fered marketwise even worse than all! 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. However, in the early 
‘1931 rally, there was an increasing 
disposition to study profit showings, 
and to exploit stocks of companies 
which showed exceptional robustness 
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Bucked the 
in 1930 


More than 170 Cor- 
porations Reported 
an Increase in 1930 
EarningsasCompared 


with 1929 — Reasons 


for Success Analyzed 


from a profit standpoint through the 
business depression. 


HE search for the reasons for 

the success of 170 exceptional 
companies in an indigo year is es- 
pecially significant, because the eco- 
nomic readjustment has placed all 
business in a vast crucible of change, 
and before the process is over new 
leaders, new alignments, and new 
balances of power will doubtless 
loom up. 

When corporate enterprise had its 
back to the wall, there were some 
executives who did not run for 
cover. There were some company 
presidents who stayed out of the 
storm cellars, and who, instead, 
risked battle with the elements. A 
select group of operating officials 
were bold enough to carry on during 
the trying months of collapsing com- 
modity and security prices. They 
reaped their rewards on the score- 
board of profits. They had the cour- 
age to distinguish between false and 
genuine economy. Instead of slough- 
ing off advertising and sales promo- 
tion expenses in a panicky spirit, 
many of the superior profit makers 
courageously increased expenditures 
designed to keep business going as 
usual through the dark months of 
depression. 

A sober minded group, which read 
the business signposts correctly, cap- 
italised the hidden opportunities 
which come with depression. No 
single formula explains all the suc- 
cess stories which developed during 
a year that was chiefly known for its 


COMPANY 1930 

Mining: 
RO Ee te oak on ot Bee $1,166,928 
Interlake Iron Corporation................... 2,066, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Company, includ- 

ing Jefferson & Indiana Coal Company..... 531,001 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines...................5- 3,051,887 
Westmoreland Coal Company................. 270,967 
Pharmaceutical and Toiletry: 
American Home Products Corporation........ $3,361,005 
SRDS OMCs. Sane NGA Fat ghee tne ses oe 686,682 
MN MN ook Bis hss ew cs dane s acawin 21,130,698 
WEGee SOMUNON AEE. cede eeccciusc seat 1,670,000 
Pipe Lines: 
Be Be ee $81,516 
Southern Pipe Line Company................ 243,582 
Railroad Equipment: 
eee ee aaa $3,036,623 
General American Tank Car Corp........... 6,518,181 
Oe 1,450,000 
Midvale Company & Subsidiaries.............. 1,403,728 
Refrigeration: 
Consol. Ice Co. of Pittsburgh & Subsidiaries. . $156,291 
IE LO NEL Te AN 1,601,016 
PEE Disk Okc ct atebe sec dc vktcc mans 934,603 
Tobacco: 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company.......... $24,002,315 
ee sea Sixes bcc eaceeees eed ansvee 3,614,363 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company............. 34,256,665 
United States Tobacco Company.............. 2,950,818 
Miscellaneous: 
PE TN 55. dab ea ni eniansie ne See aude $3,312,324 
Altorfer Brothers Company.................. 59, 
ro ee ee 2,163,694 
Creme: Ally. Products. ..2....... 00646005 95,405 
ON ee | 798,478 
S. R. Dresser Manufacturing Co.............. 923,629 
ee a ere 174,717 
Great Lakes Dredge & Dock................. 2,218,445 
ee ee cree 2,331,501 
A. Hollander & Sons, Inc., & Subsidiaries.... 08, 
Hygrade Lamp Gonmmany.........6..6006060%.0: 697,408 
Lincoln Printing Company & Subsidiaries... .. 629,371 
DN AE hig os 5.8 5a enn Re slog Sc cn as 1,786,087 
A; XG. Micmee @ Comaany.......2 ic nic cs. 547,747 
Mictieesnert Tih PIey. ooo. eels edcsewases 2,503,898 
Monighan Manufacturing Company.......... 274,352 
Neptune Meter Company of New Jerse....... 889,795 
DOI WEE PRREIB so ois obiics cic cscs so aee - 276,666 
Pacific Western Oil Corporation.............. 2,316,544 
Parker Rust-Proof Company................. 455,220 
PNR IN N56 6s dh 9 euisansis Bie we ssa 1,152,443 
eC ieee 112,630 
Scott Paper Company & Subsidiaries......... 986,846 
Telautograph Corporation................... 351,360 
United States Gypsum Company.............. 5,408,685 
U.S, Ratio @ Peevasion.... ose cee 365.467 
Vs PO MIDI occa. 56 25 de os ool Peso aes 255,816 

Railroads 

Alabama Great Southern....:................ $2,693,446 
Bansor @ Aroostook (8) :... 5.6.5.0 -.6..0-.:6  ESSRIR2 
Buffalo & Susquehanna (a)................... 449,457 
Chicago Great Western...................000 1,309,205 
ee a) ee eee 3,332,872 
New York, Ontario & Western (b)........... 267 
New York, Westchester & Boston............ 691,002 


Public Utilities 


Electric Light and Power: 


ee a 
Califernia Oregon Power. « ............s0.00ss.0s0 


$480.937 
945,412 


(Continued on page 18) 


1929 


651,224 
2,002,639 


378,002 
2,543,518 
144,479 


680,875 
17,013,543 
1,278,473 


$35,978 
123,990 


$2,300,463 
5,770,740 
1,506 
1,368,033 


146,751 
1,221,384 
def. 599,886 


$22,017,128 
1,336,656 
32,210,521 
2,771,037 


$1,296,725 
454,177 
2,041,946 
183,541 
663,540 
903,394 
132,312 
1,499,700 
2,324,993 
270,065 
519,909 
580,820 
1,781,896 
40 


$2,520,861 
1,398,433 
286,836 
1,041,516 
3,156,096 
851,365 
684,452 


$457,130 
867,217 


17 
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COMPANY 


1930 


(Continued from page 17) 


Cestral Tiltinnis Liat... 5s. oices vivccd ctsasee 
Cites Service Company (a).........ss0008- 
Columbus Railway, Power & Light Company.. 
Commonwealti: Edison. .i....26.cccccctssess 
Commonwealth & Southern Corporation...... 
Connecticut Power Company................ 
Consolidated Water, Power & Paper........ 
Eastern Utilities Associates................. 
PURO IMIG, Coin 55s ecctwncclnsssngees 
Pgineets Public Service........6esccecses 
SE CS a ee 
EE SS ee BO ae 
IRN Se os ae siete lant ori-d 0-6-0 0.0/0 0%00.8 
ENG SOE Ge LAGE... cee inc cns sce ese 
RENEE SPIE SEO WIEE Ss 0/00 ob 505005500 i100 2:0: 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. (a)....... 
Tigmesene Power & Light... 2.05.65. ccc cce's 
Bisesinsipn: Power & Light... ...0.iscccceces 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Consolidated... 
North American Company.................. 
Worth Boston Lighting... .....06s600csccccees 
Eo oes cc cad de kasacd owe cada? 
Pacific Lighting Corporation................ 
Pennsylvania Water & Power............... 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey.... 
Public Service of Northern Illinois.......... 
Puget Sound Power & Light................ 
Ciuehec Power Company. occ... cccecsccscce 
Shawinigan Water & Power................ 
BHOEER PACINO PLLOCHICS 6 60sec csssecccesesens 
Southern Public Utilities...............0000: 
SR PINSE ns oa slaseas de oiteatnteicancas 
Union Electric Light & Power............. 
Union Electric Light & Power, Illinois....... 
ee De ee 
Western Massachusetts Companies.......... 


Gas: 


Sa Cy re 
0S RS ES SS ee i i 
LES ROO ere 
Peoples Gas Taght & Coke....... 2... .00655 
Povate Gene.) Gas LAght. 0.00... e scien 


Gas and Electric: 


Consolidated Gas Company.................- 
General Gas and Electric Corporation (a)... 
Pennsylvania Gas & Electric...............- 
Public Service Electric & Gas............... 
Saitek City GANS GM PICCIIC. 0.6. eee secs 
Western United Gas and Electric............ 


Telephone and Telegraph: 


Assocwted Telephone, Ltd.....66..cccccccsss 
Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. of Baltimore. . 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. of N. Y. 
Diamond State Telephone................... 
Home Telephone & Telegraph, Spokane...... 
Illinois Commercial Telephone.............. a 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph............. 
RBS EEO EE A ree Once 
Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co... 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph.............. 
Southern California Telephone.............. 
Standard Public Service.............seeee00: 
United ;Telephone Co. of Abilene, Kansas..... 


Traction: 


Barcelona Traction, Light & Power, Ltd..... 


(Figures in pesetas ) 


Worcester Consolidated Street Railway...... 


Water: 


ee ee 


Philadelphia-Suburban Water..............+. 





*Premium income. 7+Total income. 11930 


Package Corporation earnings. 


(a) 1930 preliminary. 


1,599,568 
48,975,755 
3,060,935 
16,402,588 
28,735,257 
400 


917,234 
3,752,982 
1,652,625 


43,410,344 
7,564,046 
3,446,600 
1,630,999 
5,770,671 

637,111 
1,930,014 
1,620,834 
9,541,944 
1,712,947 

16,079,527 
2,893,060 


$286,102 
184,570 
463,865 
7,197,072 
192,382 


$69,262,165 
7,575,039 
738,744 
31,098,341 
1,068,355 
2,034,722 


$1,009,282 
3,169,204 
1,754,167 
529,182 
319,415 
787,451 
526,611 
89,228 
4,515,881 
17,652,356 
8,888,938 
901,370 
447,769 


70.281,998 
$205,032 


$1,061,073 
1,186,790 


1929 


1,479,356 
36,477,184 
3,019,558 
16,322,769 
20,555,368 


8,296,729 
2,776,235 


$275,113 
155,660 
110,335 
6,782,959 
163,845 


$66,312,478 
6,127,209 
665,994 
28,547,413 
1,045,668 
1,776,905 


$847,382 
3,112,321 
1,642,492 
406,096 
300,010 
764,432 
513,141 
80,219 
3,934,441 
15,623,616 
8,510,357 
842,460 
425,700 


65,365,918 
$184,050 


$1,049,364 
1,104,548 


includes proportionate part 


%o Increase 


pEnouese 


18 
320 


17 


wns 


75 
11 


? 


z 
of Metal 


(b) Net operating income. 


FORBES for 


failures and its blasted hopes. But 
in general it may be said that the 
superior profit makers acted de- 
cisively, whereas the prevailing mood 
was a willingness to drift with the 
tides. 

The superior profit makers early 
recognized that prevailing conditions 
were unpropitious for enlarging net 
income through heightening profit 
margins. The mandate of the times 
was for lower, not higher, prices for 
ships and shoes and sealing wax. 
Those who successfully met the chal- 
lenge of the times for the most part 
enlarged profits through using the 
sledge hammer on wasteful expendi- 
tures. Those who were quickest to 
adjust themselves to the new and 
lower level of commodity prices and 
costs found the best response in 
sales. 

Adaptability in shifting from un- 
wanted to wanted products was an- 
other important factor in explaining 
the strangely exhilarating accomplish- 
ments of those who resisted the pre- 
vailing Oriental fatalism to the effect 
that 1930 was destined to be a year 
of steps retraced. ; 


HE themes which were most 

stressed by executives who suc- 
ceeded up to the hilt in 1930 included 
increasing gross earnings and slash- 
ing operating expenses. One com- 
pany head emphasized the “efficiency 
of the company’s organization.” 
Others, without increasing gross 
sales, succeeded in shifting from less 
profitable to more profitable items. 
Increased advertising was frequently 
cited as a decisive reason for success 
in bucking the trend, and companies 
selling a trade marked product, such 
as Coca-Cola, benefited from cheaper 
raw material prices. The locomotive 
companies, which had a good year, 
carried over a substantial number of 
orders from 1929. Better advertising 
and merchandising policies played an 
important role in heightening the net 
results of the extraordinary profit 
makers. 

In general, the star performers in 
the realm of business management in 
1930 were those who accepted real- 
ties, not those who sat back and 
waited passively for better times. 
The blue ribbons in management 
should go to that practical minded 
group of leaders who were ready 
promptly to bow to the mandate of 
the times and adjust costs to the 
more or less permanent decreased 
commodity price level which we have 
reached. The exceptional’ profit 
makers included those who were 
among the first to recognize that the 
depression constituted an opportunity 
to eliminate inefficient practices which 


(Continued on page 28) 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


HE ever-growing complexity 

of modern life, with its train 
of evermore perplexing and difficult 
problems, is a challenge to our indi- 
vidual characters and to our devotion 
to our ideals. The resourcefulness 
of America when challenged has 
never failed. Success is not gained 
by leaning upon government to solve 
all the problems before us. That 
way leads to enervation of will and 
destruction of character. 

Victory over this depression and 
over our other difficulties will be won 
by the resolution of our people to 
fight their own battles in their own 
communities, by stimulating their in- 
genuity to solve their own problems, 
by taking new courage to be masters 
of their own destiny in the struggle 
of life. This is not the easy way, 
but it is the American way.—Pres- 
ident Hoover. 


Unemployment is making America 
THINK—and that in itself is the 
greatest virtue that can fall upon us 
at this crucial time.—John A. Posus. 


Fifty fathers out of a hundred do 
not answer letters from a college 
where their boys have gotten into 
serious trouble. I would not have 
believed that, if a man of long ex- 
perience like Dean Gauss did not 
vouch for it. It is to be noted that 
that kind of father has the kind of 
son who does get into trouble in 
college. Not all the atheists in Amer- 
ica can do so much damage as such 
careless homes.—Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. . 


Every man may find some good 
kind of opportunity in front of him 
if he is in earnest to avail himself 
of it.—John Wanamaker. 


There never has been devised, and 
there never will be devised, any law 
which will enable a man to succeed, 
save by the exercise of those qualities 
which have always been the prere- 
quisites of success, the qualities of 
hard work, of keen intelligence, of 
unflinching will—Theodore Roose- 
velt. 


Science itself is now declaring that 
the facts with which it deals are not 
the only facts of reality, that the 
events of the inner life may be quite 
as real and perhaps more significantly 
real than the events in the physical 
world.—Dr. Minot Simons. 


The ruin of most men dates from 
some idle moment.—G. S. Hillard. 


2 
A Text 


E ye doers of the word 

and not hearers only, de- 
luding yourselves. — James 
| ing % 
Sent in by H. Solms, Dayton, 
Qhio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


People who think straight don’t 
run around in circles —H. Bertram 
Lewis. 


If there is a man selling our goods 
who cannot save at least $2,000 a 
year, let him look for some other 
business. Accumulate something and 
get ahead in the world, so that you 
can live better, do more for your 
children and acquire a competence 
for a comfortable old age or the 
“rainy day.”—Hugh Chalmers. 


Sensitiveness in business is the 
most delicate of magnetic needles. It 
gets the coming of opportunity, or 
the slightest change in conditions, 
personal or material; and inspires 
management to respond with action 
—before the cause. Some call this 
sensitiveness brains, vision — even 
luck. It is none of these. Not mind, 
not matter, but rather the Spirit of 
Business—the element required for 
supreme accomplishment.—Ernst & 
Ernst. 


Many a man has bowed his head 
and left the dock just before his boat 
came in.—William L. Brownell. 


HE present severe market crisis 

is, according to my opinion, a 
positive proof that the economic or- 
ganization, so far as one can speak 
of such a thing today, does not sat- 
isfy needs. But the establishing of 
this fact is not to be used as an in- 
dictment, but as a motive to seek to 
regulate economic life in such fashion 
that the existence of human beings 
no longer shall be threatened by 
crises.—Dr. Albert Einstein. 


A successful man is one who has 
tried, not cried; who has worked, not 
dodged ; who has shouldered respon- 
sibility, not evaded it; who has gotten 
under the burden, not merely stood 
off, looking on, giving advice and 
philosophizing on the situation—EI- 
bert Hubbard. 


Help thy brother’s boat across, and 
lo! Thine own has reached the shore. 
—Hindu Proverb. 


Sincerity is the very foundation 
stone of true friendliness. It is also a 
human trait that is hard to counter- 
feit, as the sincere friendly impulse 
comes from the soul of a man and 
not from the calculating mind. Think 
kindly and friendly thoughts. If you 
have a heart and a soul, why be 
ashamed of them? Bring them into 
the shop, the office and your daily 
life. The hand may be cunning, and 
the head may contain the brain that 
can conceive the most brilliant 
thoughts, but every good and worthy 
impulse comes from the heart. 
Strengthen your faith in men, think 
kindly of them, believe that they are 
your friends, and in the long run 
they will be-—Raymond Congreve. 


I count him braver who overcomes 
his desires than him who conquers 
his enemies; for the hardest victory 
is the victory over self.—Aristotle. 


The only difference between stum- 
bling blocks and stepping stones is in 
the way you use them.—Newspaper 
Enterprise Association. 





By M. SWEYD 
AN INTERVIEW WITH 
J. G. DONLEY 


do’do (d6’d6), x.; pl. povoEs or 
-pos (-déz). Pg. doudo; silly. A 
flightless bird (Didus ineptus), now 
extinct, related to the pigeons, but 
larger than a turkey. It was for- 
merly found in great numbers on 
the island of Mauritius. 
: Webster 


VER and over again I am told 

that the manufacturer’s agent— 

the factory salesman—is on 
the way out. I am told that “the old 
order changeth,” there is no place or 
no need for my kind. Soon, they say, 
the factory salesman will join the 
dodo. Which explains why I began 
with a definition. 

“Ineptus,” “related to the pigeons, 
but larger than a_ turkey”—those 
words are reminiscent of oft-heard 
indictments of what were once re- 
garded as indispensable go-betweens 
in the process of distribution from 
maker to user. As one considers the 
dodo and his fate the analogy grows, 
but there are points of distinct di- 
vergence and these points our severer 
critics have overlooked. 

Unfortunate for himself, the dodo, 
having the restlessness and desire for 
long and frequent journeys of the 
pigeon, was greater in size and prob- 
ably in appetite than the turkey. Had 
he held his mastery of the air, he 
might have covered a territory large 
enough to support his needs. But 
flightless, and hedged about by a new 
and changing order of birds and 
beasts, he gradually gave up the 
ghost. Everything else changed; he 





Will the 





didn’t change, except for the worse. 
The dodo contributed so little to the 
general economy of the flora and 
fauna of Mauritius that the other 
birds just edged him off the island. 

There may be factory salesmen 
who are not unjustly served when 
they are classed among dodoes (or 
dodos), but on behalf of that large 
group whose existence at the ex- 
pense of the body economic is amply 
justified, I wish here to rise up and 
“deny the allegation and defy the 
allegator !” 

The wings of the factory salesman 
may have been clipped a bit, but he 
gets over the ground without ‘em, 
and unlike the turkey-sized dodo he 
is a producer whose usefulness to the 
inanufacturer and retailer—not to 
forget the consumer—gives full pay- 
ment for the cost of his sustenance. 
And, unlike the dodo, he has changed 
for the better, rather than for the 
worse, in order that he may the bhet- 
ter fit into the changing order of dis- 
tribution. But he cannot but feel a 
sneaking sympathy for Didus inep- 
tus, for he has had a hard rub. 


EALING again in definitions, 

let me say that manufacturer’s 
agents, or factory salesmen, comprise 
that large group of men—there are 
still hundreds of thousands of them— 
who are the direct link between fac- 
tory and retailer, in selling and ser- 
vice and much more. For instance, 
my firm—M. Sweyd & Son, of San 
Francisco—acts as agents in the ter- 
ritory west of Denver for a number 
of toy manufacturers. We are known 
as “manufacturers’ agents,” but our 
function is exactly the same as that 
of the factory salesman with head- 
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quarters at the home office who takes 
to the road to sell and service deal- 
ers. All the factories of which my 
firm is agent are located in the East, 
whereas our offices in San Francisco 
are centrally located in relation to 
the territory we cover. It is obvious 
that we can perform the selling and 
other services for a number of toy 
manufacturers at a lower cost and 
with greater efficiency than would 
result if each of them attempted to 
maintain offices on the Coast or to 
send individual representatives on 
periodic visits to the Far-Western 
territory. Of course, where the 
manufacturer is large enough to 
justify it, he may maintain branch 
sales offices in various strategic loca- 
tions. For the purpose of this dis- 
cussion it will be better perhaps to 
class all such representatives as “fac- 
tory salesmen,” and thus avoid fine 
distinctions, since the function is the 
same—to contact, to sell and to ser- 
vice the retailer. 


HE factory salesman — the 

“traveling salesman” or “trav- 
eler,”” as he was once so popularly 
known—has seldom been given his 
due outside the fraternity. In the 
heyday of his existence he was much 
more than a mere order-taker. Like 
the busy bee, he flitted about the 
country, carrying the pollen of prog- 
ress to the otherwise sterile flowers 
of merchandising in thousands of 
small towns and budding cities. He 
dressed well and had the latest this- 
and-that, and he was copied by en- 
terprising youths (which made busi- 
ness); he spent money freely (also 
important), and in his contacts with 
the retailer he was a veritable travel- 
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ing teacher, a missionary of methods, 
a professor of pep, a preacher of 
profits (and this was most import- 
ant). 

I'll wager that there would not 
have been such wonderful uniform- 
ity in the growth of this country’s 
business, such a striving of small 
town people to keep up with big city 
people, such awareness of progress 
and longing for it, had it not been 
for that large and enthusiastic army 
of factory salesmen. Many a town 
owes its early growth to the salesmen 
who instilled progressive 
ideas into its merchants 


i, 
work so well that, even wy 4h, 
before the coming of the 
automobile, it was diffi- 
cult to find backward 
sections in America. And 
I maintain that these 
salesmen, bringing the 
yeast of progress to the 
communities that might 
have become sodden for 
lack of this ferment, 
prepared the way for the 
swift transformation and 
rapid growth of later 
years. Did not the sales- 


doing. They did their 
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men who drummed the y //) Y), 4 


horse-drawn “runabout” 


and kept them up and Ly ; 
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Let us consider for a time the new 
order and how it grew, and then we 
will come back to factory salesmen. 
Briefly, the new order came into be- 
ing soon after the chains grew large 
enough to buy in such volume that 
they could negotiate sales directly 
with the manufacturer. To justify 
their existence the chains had to buy 
cheaper, in order to sell cheaper, in 
order to overcome the edge the inde- 
pendent has and always will have on 
them through knowing the prefer- 
ences and the prejudices, the wants 
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in the main, have conducted their 
operations in the same spirit. Organ- 
ized originally as a retail research 
bureau, group buying was a second 
thought. Through periodical meet- 
ing of merchandise managers, buy- 
ers, advertising and display men, and 
other executives, they have made 
possible a wholesome interchange of 
ideas and experiences. They have 
wisely limited their buying opera- 
tions to merchandise that is more or 
less standardized; that is, to items 
into which the style element and 
local preferences do not 
enter. Group buying, in 
‘many instances, has en- 
abled them to meet chain 
prices and increase sales 
volume—though not al- 
ways at a profit, be it 
said. 

Other groups followed 
fast and followed faster. 
They have grown with 
the profusion of weeds. 
Where the department 
store group brought to- 
gether stores of a kind, 
located in cities of com- 
parable size, many of the 
later-day groups have 
tied together a hetero- 
geneous mob of mer- 
chants. Through their 








—that topless buggy, 


with gracefully slender 


body and _ rubber-tired 
wheels—into the small 
towns and farming dis- 
tricts prepare the way 
for the horseless runabout? Didn't 
metal washtubs and improved wash- 
boards and wringers—drummed by 
tireless salesmen—lead up to the 
electric washing machine? And the 
oil stove prepared ’em for the gas 
stove, and so on, and so on. 


HOSE traveling salesmen, fac- 

tory agents, earned their salt, 
and even to-day the nation owes them 
a debt of gratitude. And do you think 
that we have changed so, that we 
are so modernized and so almighty 
elevated, that business to-day doesn’t 
need factory salesmen? I have been 
in business a.long time, and I am 
still here, and my people tell me they 
still need me; but sometimes I catch 
the infectious enthusiasm of those 
who are carried away by what they 
see as the new order of things and 
temporarily my mind falters. But I 
am not convinced. 

I am not stubbornly clinging to the 
past and I have no desire to hold back 
the wheels of progress, but somehow 
I cannot believe that we must hence- 
forth throw away the plow and the 
harrow and sow broadcast because 
the ground has been so thoroughly 
prepared. 


“Like the busy bee, he flitted about the country, 
carrying the pollen of progress to the otherwise 
sterile flowers of merchandising in thousands of 


small towns and budding cities.” 


and the needs and the fancies of his 
local clientele. The chains are strong 
at headquarters, but they are weak 
on the firing line, in store manage- 
ment and behind the counter. They 
must have the price advantage. The 
manufacturer rightfully sees that 
negotiated sales may be considered as 
free from certain items of sales ex- 
pense and he is willing to make con- 
cessions on volume orders negotiated 
directly between chain headquarters 
and his own  headquarters—sans 
salesmen, in. the accepted sense of 
the term. 

From that beginning has grown 
this notion that the salesman is be- 
coming, or will become, a has-been. 

But others began to think about 
ways and means of meeting price 
competition of the chains. All very 
well in its beginning, this movement 
is one that all true factory salesmen 
view with alarm, not merely from the 
angle of personal security, but be- 
cause they feel that much of this 
development is unsound for the fac- 
tory, the retailer and the consumer. 

I refer to group buying. One of 
the earliest in the field was a group 
of large and ably managed depart- 
ment stores. They built wisely and, 


buying agreement the 
small store in the small, 
out-of-the-way town is 
enabled to buy its dozen 
of an item at the same 
price that the big store in 
this same group pays for a gross or 
several gross. Figuring the cost of 
handling and shipment, the manu- 
facturer is put in a position where he 
sells the small store at a loss—if, in- 
deed, he makes anything on the busi- 
ness of the group as a whole. 


OME of these groups, with stores 

unlike in size and_ character, 
have been the cause of sizable losses 
for their members, through their 
obvious necessity of thinking in 
terms of a standard store. Were 
they to attempt to consider each in- 
dividual store as such, they would 
have to duplicate at headquarters 
the knowledge possessed only by the 
store owners. More and more the 
stores find themselves being forced to 
take what they don’t want and can’t 
sell—all of which adds to the waste 
in distribution. 

Moreover, many of these groups 
have been organized solely for profit, 
with no thought of research or bet- 
terment of merchandising ability and 
standards of the group. They are 
soulless price chippers in their deal- 
ings with manufacturers. Their con- 
stant cry is lower and still lower 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Opportunity for Politicians! 


LBERT E. KING, The King 
Land Company, Denver, Colo- 
rado: 

“You have the happy faculty in 
your editorial columns of hitting the 
nail on the head more often than 
most of us. May I submit the fol- 
lowing suggestion: 

“The last census shows that about 
one-ninth of our population are poli- 
ticians. They are the only people who 
have not taken a licking in this great 
world depression; in fact, their sal- 
aries in many cases have been in- 
creased. 

“Tt has occurred to me that, if we 
could get the politicians to stand part 
of this depression and donate some 
few months’ salary per annum in 
their respective localities, so that it 
could be distributed for the purpose 
needed without hiring more _politi- 
cians, the great suffering in this na- 
tion would be almost instantly elimi- 
nated. This should be in the form of 
an assessment so that the politicians 
would not shirk. President Hoover 
gave one-tenth of his salary. That 
is a good precedent.” 


Welcome News 
M INNEAPOLIS, Minn., Trib- 


une : 

“The hopeful, optimistic tone of an 
article, “The Railroad Is Coming 
Back,’ by Edward Hungerford, in 
Forses, is, in the midst of all the 
groans and cries incident to this pe- 
riod of depression, like a drought- 
breaking rain. 

-““*The railroad is coming back to 
its own; make no mistake about that,’ 
Mr. Hungerford writes. ‘It is no 
more to be supplanted by the motor 
vehicle—or the .airplane—than the 
telegraph was supplanted or put out 
of business by the telephone.’ 

“That should have a back-stiffen- 
ing effect among thousands of friends 
of the railroads, including their em- 
ployees and those otherwise depend- 
ent upon them, who may not be able, 
in the midst of a fog of propaganda 
and the confusion of a word battle 
between the competitors, to see or 
think clearly. ... 

“The railroads have been going 
through a dark time, and certain in- 
justices must be eliminated. But the 
coming years will see the improved 
passenger service carry more passen- 


gers than ever, in all probability, and 
freight traffic totals eclipse anything 
that has ever gone before. Prosperity 
did not die in 1930. It has only been 
ia.” 


New or Old Stockholders? 


M. VAN ZANT, Editor, Bal- 

* timore & Ohio Magazine, pub- 

published by Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road : 

“As I read Dr. Starch’s article, the 
purpose of it was to show that a 
much larger proportion of the people 
of the country are now stockholders 
than was formerly the case, and that, 
therefore, the corporate wealth of the 
country has a much wider and more 
beneficial distribution. 

“The only way that this could be 
proved would be to show that the 
74 per cent. increase has been brought 
about by the addition of this percent- 
age of mew names on stockholders’ 
lists. As I understand it, there has 
been a great tendency towards diver- 
sification of investment during the 
last few years, and a part of the in- 
crease may be caused by persons who 
used to own a few stocks and now, 
for safety sake, have split their hold- 
ings among more stocks. 

“Again, there has been a consider- 
able increase in population. To make 
it accurate, the increase shown in 
stockholders should be related to the 
increase in population, and the per- 
centage worked out on that basis. 

“I do not think the facts represent 
the more equitable distribution of 
wealth that is needed so much for 
the wellbeing of the country.” 


Forbes Editor's Views 


HE Dayton Daily News, Dayton, 
Ohio: 

“Declaring that it is as certain as 
to-morrow’s sunrise that this coun- 
try soon is to begin its upward climb 
out of the current period of business 
depression and adding that, in his 
opinion, the bottom was touched two 
months ago, B. C. Forbes, publisher 
and nationally known writer on eco- 
nomic subjects, addressed more than 
500 Dayton men and women at a 
meeting held under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

“It was an optimistic note which 
Mr. Forbes sounded throughout his 
address, while warning his audience, 
composed largely of business and pro- 


fessional men, that they might not 
expect the abnormal conditions which 
prevailed two years ago... . 

“Mr. Forbes expressed the belief 
that the first quarter of the current 
year will show unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in business and agriculture; that 
the second quarter will show a slight 
step upward and that by the third 
quarter there will be noticeable a 
trend toward normalcy, but without 
the proportions which were in effect 
with the boom of 1929.” 


Change for Better 


HE Ohio State Journal, Colum- 
bus, Ohio: 

“There has been a_ tremendous 
change in the attitude of the bankers 
and business men of the nation with- 
in the past two months, and the 
change has been for the better, B. C. 
Forbes, New York, editor and pub- 
lisher of ForsEs MAGAZINE, told 500 
Columbus business and professional 
men. The meeting was sponsored by 
the Forward Columbus Club of the 
Chamber of Commerce... . 

“Now is the time to lay the foun- 
dations for the building of great 
fortunes, Forbes declared, pointing 
out that most of the great fortunes 
have been built following periods of 
depression. ‘Charles M. Schwab, the 
steel magnate, has always spent far 
more money for improvements and 
plant extensions in periods of depres- 
sion than at any other time,’ Forbes 
said in illustrating his point.” 


Why Independents Fail 
D. HOY, proprietor, Peoples 


* Cash Store, Brainardsville, 
New York: 

“Although we are doing a general 
retail business in a little town of less 
than 100 population,. practically a 
cross road, we find that an independ- 
ent can still do business in this coun- 
try at a profit. We did over $50,000 
last year on an overhead of 11 per 
cent., located within five miles of all 
kinds of chain stores. 

“The trouble with most independ- 
ents is that they are afraid to buy 
what the people want—even the large 
stores last year lost business because 
they did not buy. 

“There is no neea for the country 
store to go out of business, if they 
go at it right. 

“Forses has helped me in many 
ways.” 
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Are Retail Prices Too High? 


66 WNERS of nine bakeries in 
QO Chicago,” said a press report 
two or three weeks ago, 
“have applied to the courts for pro- 
tection against a group of women who 
call themselves the ‘Mothers League’ 
and whom they accuse of staging a 
boycott against their bread to force 
the price from 10c. to 6c. a loaf. 
Picketing has been resorted to with 
occasional acts of violence, the bak- 
ers contend.” 


The housewives mentioned in this 
dispatch may be somewhat more 
belligerent than their sisters else- 
where, but their protest against cur- 
rent food prices will raise an 
approving echo from many consum- 
ers in all parts of the country. Every 
period of business depression tells the 
same story. Incomes of large num- 
bers of consumers are reduced. It 
becomes more difficult to stretch 
those incomes as far as they must go. 
Food, as the first essential of life, 
is the most conspicuous item on the 
expense list. Buyers notice that re- 
tail prices lag behind as raw materials 
and wholesale prices drop. And thus 
the stage is set for another outcry 
against “‘profiteers,” particularly when 
preceding years have been marked 
by a series of important food com- 
pany mergers. 

So it is that recent months 
have brought widespread complaints 
against food prices. Particularly vocal 


By REAVIS COX 


HERE is a lot of dis- 

cussion as to whether re- 
tail prices, particularly prices 
for food, have come down 
enough. What are the facts? 
This question is here ans- 
wered by Reavis Cox, Food 
Editor, New York Journal 
of Commerce, who discusses 
this important subject au- 
thoritatively. 


have been the farmers and their self- 
appointed relief squad, since farm 
products have been heavy sufferers 
from price declines. But their plaints 
find support from city folk to whom 
a drop in crop prices is a blessing 
rather than a curse. Answering the 
cry, State and Federal officials have 
threatened to investigate, promised 
to investigate, and, in some instances, 
actually investigated the situation, 
the most notable instance being a 
short inquiry completed by a sub- 
committee of the United States 
Senate a few weeks ago which was 
designed to discover whether retail 
and wholesale prices of meat, bread, 
milk and dairy products have de- 
clined in proportion to prices paid 
farmers for wheat, live stock and 
milk. 

Since the story is an old one re- 
peated anew with every economic 
crisis, we may be tempted to dismiss 
the whole subject with a shrug, trust- 
ing to time for a gradual elimination 
of discontent. It would be unfortu- 


nate if we yielded to that temptation. 
The importance of food prices is too 
great to permit a careless dismissal 
of objections that they are too high 
simply because these objections are 
voiced loudly only in hard times. 
When interest is keen is a good time 
for a dispassionate answer to the 
question, “Are retail food prices too 
high?” It can by no means be as- 
sumed that the answer will be a 
categorical “No.” 


rP.HE obvious place at which to 

start in seeking the answer is 
with a record of prices and what they 
have done during recent months. 
Unfortunately, there is no com- 
pletely satisfactory record of retail 
prices to be had. There is, in fact, 
a good deal of disputation as to 
whether it is possible to compile an 
accurate retail price series. Be that 
as it may, such records as are to be 
had show that there has been a sub- 
stantial reduction in retail prices in 
the last year and a half. 

The best available price series is 
that of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the United States Department 
of Labor. It includes prices for 
forty-two food items collected on the 
fifteenth of each month in fifty-one 
cities. 

On January 15, 1931, the last date 
for which figures have been an- 
nounced at this writing, the average 
retail food price compiled by the 
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The significant thing 
shown by this chart, 
which is compiled from 
the Bureau of Labor 
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last two or three 
months. It will be 
noted that despite tem- 
porary rallies, the 
trend of prices has 
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Bureau showed a decrease of a little 
more: than 3 per cent., when com- 
pared with December 15, 1930, and 
a decrease of about 14.5 per cent. 
when compared with January 15, 
1930. The Bureau’s weighted index 
number, which takes the average 
price in 1913 as 100.0, stood at 132.8 
tor January 15 last, against 137.2 for 
December 15, 1930, and 155.4 for 
January 15, 1930. 

The report from which these fig- 
ures are taken is a preliminary one 
issued in order that the summary 
may be available as quickly as pos- 
sible. More detailed figures have 
been printed for December, 1930. At 
that time prices were 13.2 per cent. 
lower than they had been one year 
before. The drop from November 
15 to December 15 was the same as 
that from December 15 to January 
15, i.e., 3 per cent. 

Like all averages, however, this 
one conceals important variations in 
the individual items. While the aver- 
age drop from December, 1929, to 
December, 1930, was 13.2 per cent., 
one food item, canned salmon, actu- 
ally advanced 7 per cent. The other 
forty-one items showed declines, but 
the loss varied all the way from 1 per 
cent. for vegetable lard substitute 
and tea to 34 per cent. for strictly 
fresh eggs. Similarly, there were 
considerable variations among the 
fifty-one cities covered, the smallest 
decline over the year being recorded 
in Jacksonville, Fla., where prices 
fell 8.8 per cent., and the largest in 
Portland, Ore., where prices fell 18.0 
per cent. 


IGURES obtained from other 

sources bear out these Bureau 
statistics both as to the general aver- 
age and as to the wide variation be- 
tween items. As to the first, Colby 
M. Chester, Jr., president of the 
General Foods Corporation, estimates 
retail food prices to be 12 to 15 per 
cent. below the levels at which they 
were ruling this time last year, his 
estimate being based partly on in- 
formation obtained from distributors 
during a trip over most of the coun- 
try, partly on the records of his own 
organization. As to the second, here 
are some representative prices taken 
from advertisements of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, the 
largest food distributor in the coun- 
Sty: 


Price Price a 
PRODUCT Today Year Ago Change 
Pink salmon .......... 10c 19c 9c 
(Tall can) 
Del Monte cherries .... 29c 4lc 12c 
Del Monte peaches ... 50c 8lc 3lc 
(Three cans ) 
Campbell’s beans ..... 22c 30c 8c 
(Three cans) 
Graham crackers ...... 19c 24c 5c 


(Two packages) 


Criace, pet ID. ...6:.:0:...5: 21c 24c 3c 
Butter. e601... 6... 43c 49c 6c 
Roasting chickens, per 1b.33c 4lc 8c 
Bokar coffee, per Ib.... 35c 43c &c 


It should be noted that these price 
comparisons were published in De- 
cember and that since then some of 
the items named have been reduced 
further. 


HE greater part of the drop in 

retail food prices has occurred 
during the last three or four months. 
Prices, as measured by the Bureau’s 
index, turned downward in October, 
1929. They worked gradually lower 
until March, when the index number 
stood at 150.1, against 160.8 for the 
previous September. Then for two 
months they held steady, after which 
the decline was resumed at an accel- 
erated rate, so that in August the 
index number stood at 143.7. Sep- 
tember saw a recovery to 145.6, but 
in October the decline was resumed 
for the third time at the fastest rate 
it has yet shown. This decline has 
continued to the present time. As 
was stated above, the index number 
for January, 1931, was 132.8. This 
represents a decline of 28 points, or 
nearly 1714 per cent. in a year and a 
half. 

There is thus unassailable evidence 
that retail food prices have been very 
sharply reduced during the recent 
trying business period. The prices 
have not moved downward steadily, 
but they have had a downward trend, 
and in recent months the decline has 
been rapid. 

The essential question, however, 
is not whether prices have moved 
downward by a considerable amount, 
but whether they have moved down- 
ward enough. It is necessary to 
compare the amount of the decline 
with the losses which have been sus- 
tained by prices of important com- 
modities other than food and, par- 
ticularly, with losses sustained in 
wholesale food prices and prices of 
raw foodstuffs. 

As to the comparative declines of 
retail food prices and retail prices of 
other commodities, the Bureau’s 
index numbers give a favorable re- 
port for food. Between December, 
1929, and December, 1930, the retail 
food index fell from 158.0 to 137.2. 
During the same period, clothing 
dropped from 160.5 to 153.0; rent 
from 151.9 to 146.5; fuel and light 
from 178.7 to 175.0, and house fur- 
nishing goods from 197.7 to 188.3, 
while miscellaneous items rose from 
207.9 to 208.1. All items entering 
into the cost of living combined 
dropped from 171.4 to 160.7. The 
drop in food prices is thus shown to 
be considerably more than that for 
any of the other groups of commodi- 
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ties used by the Bureau to compile 
its cost of living index number. 

Comparison of the course of retail 
prices with the course of wholesale 
prices and with the prices of raw 
materials is much more difficult. 
Consumers do not eat raw foodstuffs 
as they grow on the farms. Every 
food consumed, before it reaches the 
table, must accumulate costs for more 
or less packing, handling, transpor- 
tation, processing and selling. It be- 
comes difficult to decide when the 
retail price has fully reflected reduc- 
tions in raw material costs. 

Take such a comparatively simple 
commodity as bread. All the agitation 
against bakers has been based on 
some such hasty reasoning as, 
“Wheat prices have been cut in half. 
Flour prices have followed. Bread 
also ought to be cut in half.” But 
testimony before the Senate sub-com- 
mittee in Washington showed that a 
cut of three dollars in a barrel of 
flour warrants a reduction of only one 
cent a loaf in the baker’s costs. Even 
if a baker received his flour free, he 
would still have to charge a substan- 
tial price for his bread because he 
has to meet costs of ingredients other 
than flour, costs of manufacture, 
costs of distribution and costs in- 
volved in various wastes forced on 
him by the demands of the consumer. 


OMPARISON with both raw 

materials and wholesale prices 
is further complicated by the diffi- 
culty of securing absolutely compar- 
able figures. Ingredients used in the 
manufacture of individual food items 
vary greatly from time to time and 
standards of quality are poorly de- 
fined. It is thus almost impossible 
to be sure that prices taken at differ- 
ent times are really prices for iden- 
tical goods. 

Keeping these qualifications in 
mind, however, we can reach reason- 
ably satisfactory conclusions as to 
whether retail prices have declined as 
much as they should. Ethelbert Stew- 
art, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, told the Senate sub-committee 
in Washington that there has been a 
lag in the decline of retail prices as 
compared with wholesale. His testi- 
mony is borne out by the figures of 
the bureau he heads. As was pointed 
out above, however, the drop in re- 
tail prices has been particularly sharp 
during the last two or three months. 
Has this drop been fast enough for 
retail prices to catch up with whole- 
sale? 

Between September, 1929, and De- 
cember, 1930, the retail food price 
index fell 14.7 per cent. During the 
same period the wholesale food index 
fell 20.7 per cent. and the farm pro- 
ducts index fell 29.5 per cent. On 
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THE COMPLETE LINE OF DODGE TRUCKS RANGES IN PAYLOAD 
CAPACITIES FROM 1,200 TO 11,175 POUNDS—PRICED, CHASSIS 
F. O. B. DETROIT, FROM $435 TO $2695, 
CLUDING THE 1'2-TON CHASSIS AT 
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Economy: Low first cost, low 
operating cost, low upkeep, 













long life. Comparison proves 
Dodge Trucks low in first cost 
... Inquiry among owners or 
actual test proves them thrifty 
in operating and upkeep 
costs—in gas, oil, tires and 
repairs ... Speedometer 
readings = combined with 
cost records—prove that 
they are precision-built for 
long life, with low cost to the 
end. Here you find conclu- 
sive proof that these work- 
ers are economical... are 
cost-cutters, money-makers. 


e s * 
SEE YOUR DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALER. SEE, TEST AND COMPARE 
THE TYPE FITTED TO YOUR NEEDS. 
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the face of it this seems to justify 
charges that retail prices are too high, 
but there are two factors to be con- 
sidered. One is that percentage fig- 
ures are misleading because of the 
differences in price levels. 

To take an arbitrary example, sup- 
pose the fruit in a can of peaches is 
sold by the farmer for five cents, sold 
in the can by the canner for ten 
cents, sold by the wholesaler for fif- 
teen cents and sold by the retailer 
for twenty cents. If the farmer’s 
price drops one cent, to four cents, 
the reduction in his price is 20 per 
cent. If the canner passes on the cut 
by reducing his price to nine cents, 
his reduction is only 10 per cent. If 
the wholesaler in turn cuts his price 
to fourteen cents, his reduction is 
only 6 2-3 per cent. Finally, if the 
retailer reduces his price to nineteen 
cents, his cut is only 5 per cent. And 
yet the original cut has been passed 
straight through to the consumer. 


HE other factor to be consid- 

ered is the acceleration of the 
retail price reduction in the last two 
or three months. Government econ- 
omists, looking back over past rec- 
ords which show that retail price 
movements always lag behind whole- 
sale price movements, believe retail 
prices will fall still further this 
Spring. 

Thus we are compelled to conclude 
that retail prices for food, at least 
during the last month or two, have 
moved very close to levels which re- 
flect fully the drop in raw materials 
and wholesale prices. Here and there 
exceptions can undoubtedly be found. 
Some manufacturers have compen- 
sated for lower raw material costs by 
improving quality. Some of them are 
accused of putting the savings into 
increased appropriations for adver- 
tising and sales promotion. Some of 
them have enough of a control over 
individual items to enable them to 
take a somewhat higher profit. Some 
stores can be found, doubtless, which 


continue to lag behind wholesale price 
movements. But for the great bulk of 
foods and for the great bulk of man- 
ufacturers, packers and distributors, 
any feeling that profiteering has been 
indulged in on a broad scale is not 
justified by the facts. 

So far, the conclusions reached 
have been favorable to the food in- 
dustry. There are, however, just 
criticisms to be levelled against it as 
an industry. There is a sense in 
which it is entirely fair to say that 
retail prices are too high. Leaders 
of the industry recognize this fact 
and are working quietly toward cor- 
recting the situation. 


OOD manufacturers have been 

growing increasingly _ restive 
during the last year or two because 
of a feeling that distribution costs, 
already too high, are continually 
mounting. Ten years ago. the Joint 
Commission of Agricultural Inquiry 
made a study of the agricultural 
crisis. Then as now there was a 
great hue and cry about food prices. 
The study made startling revelations 
of the wastes involved in the vast. 
inefficient and disorganized system of 
distribution which serves the food 
industry. 

Since then some progress has been 
made in eliminating wastes in food 
distribution. The rise of the chain 
store is at least in part based on 
elimination of some of those wastes. 
The even more astonishing develop- 
ment of the voluntary chain, a type 
of organization designed to give the 
independent retailer the economic ad- 
vantages of the centrally-owned 
chain, is similarly based on elimina- 
tion of some of the wastes. But most 
of the wastes remain. The food in- 
dustry is still vast, disorganized and 
inefficient. Recent years have seen 
some developments which have added 
to rather than reduced the wastes. 
Here and there individual companies, 
individual associations, individual 
communities have taken steps to ob- 





tain the basic information needed for 
the formulation of sound business 
policies or made experiments to elim- 
inate waste. But the feeling is grow- 
ing that concerted action by the 
entire industry is required. 

“The business situation,” says 
Gordon C. Corbaley, president of the 
American Institute of Food Distribu- 
tion, “is bringing wide awakening to 
the fact that there are certain prob- 
lems in executive management which 
can no longer be met according to the 
methods of yesterday. We have not 
yet progressed into an exact science 
on this subject, but in a general way 
we know the following: 

“That in each line of production 
we can no longer afford to operate 
without immediate information con- 
cerning total production, consumption 
and stocks of the commodities we 
make. 

“That in each part of distribution 
we must contro] the expensive dupli- 
cating of services if we are to keep 
the price to the consumer on a rea- 
sonable level and hold some profits 
for ourselves. 

“That there must be better under- 
standmg of these things in each trade 
group if we are to hold to a mini- 
mum the destructive effects of the 
unintelligent moves now doing so 
much damage to most lines of busi- 
ness. 


HIS is only a part of what needs 

to be done in the food industry. 
The crying need is for fuller informa- 
tion about the industry and its pro- 
cesses. In the absence of such in- 
formation it is impossible even to 
draw up a satisfactory program for 
putting the industry on a more 
rational basis. The more able and 
energetic leaders see this. ‘They are 
formulating plans for correcting the 
situation which may be expected to 
take concrete form in the near future. 
If they succeed, the time may come 
when it will be completely accurate to 
say that food prices are not too high. 


Helping Its Customers Keeps N. & W. On Top 


Norfolk and Western’s services and 
merchandising, but the net profit per 
share is probably the best index. It 
is noteworthy, however, that a re- 
cent checkup for 1929 showed a total 
of 116 new industries in mineral, 
metal and lumber products, lumber 
implements, etc., locating on the road 
during that year. And in the first 
ten months of 1930 more than $45,- 
000,000 was invested in Norfolk and 
Western territory for the establish- 
ment of new industries and for the 
expansion of plants already estab- 
lished, an increase of $15,000,000 


(Continued from page 14) 


over the amount expended for these 
purposes during the same period of 


1929. 


‘6srFPNXHE function of advertising 

in calling the attention of in- 
dustry elsewhere to the things a 
railroad is doing,” Mr. Needles re- 
marked, “is only part of its value. 
It contributes to efficiency. In check- 
ing up with the shipper on a good job 
to get the material for our copy we 
often-find ways to do the work better. 
Then, having told the world what we 
are doing and how we are doing it, 








we can’t afford to slip up. Thus 
there is a constant pressure for im- 
provement.” 

In the nine month period ending 
September 30 of last year, as a con- 
sequence, the Norfolk and Western 
spent seven million dollars more for 
expansion and improvements than 
the total for the corresponding period 
of 1929. It is one of the few Amer- 
ican railroads which is still extend- 
ing its lines, three new branches be- 
ing under construction to tap rich 
coal and timber regions of Virginia 
and West Virginia. In the past few 
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You CAN NOw accept the mechanical 
marvel of flight as a fact accomplished. 
You may dismiss the unfailing, tireless 
beat of the propellers from your mind. 
The thrill of flight comes no longer 
from mere amazement at the perform- 
ance of a flying machine, but rather in 
discovering the marvels of the wide 
sea above. 

During the last ten years man has 
found a new road to freedom, a safe 
serene way through the deep blue ex- 
panse of the sky. He consults a flying 
schedule as he does a railroad time- 
table, and takes his flight comfortably, 
nonchalantly, no longer an adventurer, 
but a sensible traveler above the roar- 
ing cities, removed immeasurably from 
the noise and tenseness of the busy 
world. Swifter than any machine on 
earth, he outpaces the world below 
him .. . detached, relaxed, superior to 
all its petty confusion, 


The incomparable charm of the sky- 
ways seems to be the heritage of youth. 
But this is true only because of the 
natural instinct of mankind to resent a 
change in habits. There are still old 
men today who will never ride in auto- 
mobiles, because they cling to the fears 
of a plodding generation. There are 
many more who will never rise above 
the earth, because they have become 
habituated to automobiles and surface 
transportation. But the newer genera- 
tions are looking eagerly upward. 

When you recall that only ten years 
ago winged relics of the war were still 
lumbering precariously overhead, and 
any man who flew was deemed a hero, 
doesn’t it seem incredible that women 
are being taught in groups how to fly 
their private planes ... and that 12,000 
paying passengers flew from one air- 
port near New York between dawn and 
dusk of a single day? 


But the greatest progress of all has 
been made in the improvement of 
transport planes. 

These planes, carrying from 7 to 14 
passengers, are used customarily on 
the great air-lines that streak the skies. 
They are employed also as private 
yachts by wealthy men who fly on the 
wings of the times. 

The de luxe Ford plane, all-metal 
and tri-motored, has made the skyways 
an acceptable avenue of safe transpor- 
tation. It has reduced hazards to a 
reasonable risk, and practically elimi- 
nated hardship and discomfort from 
swift flight. It provides you with a de- 
gree of luxury that is comparable to a 
yacht, and a command over time that 
is of greatest value to those whose 
time is limited. It is impossible to 
comprehend all this fully until you 
have yourself flown above the 
congested world. 





* FORD MOTOR COMPANY > 
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years it has put seven million dollars 
into what is said to be the second 
largest freight yard in the country, 
at Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Terminal and yard improvements. 
as a matter of fact, have probably 
had more attention from Norfolk 
and Western engineers than those of 
any other railroad. “That is the most 
logical place for speeding up freight 
movement,” Mr. Needles told me in 
explaining the reason for this policy. 
“Unless the yards are designed and 
laid out along modern lines and then 
operated efficiently, the time saved on 
the road will be lost in the termi- 
nals.” 

Precision also has been carried to 
an unusual point by the N. and W. 
Its freight trains—four of which 
were named after a contest, and 
are widely advertised to shippers— 
operate on schedules almost as ex- 
acting as those of the crack passen- 
ger schedules. Likewise, this rela- 
tively small road owns one of the 
sixteen master railway car scales in 
the United States, and it takes ex- 
traordinary pains to keep its weigh- 


ing operations accurate and its loads 
uniform. 


N its relations with employees it 

is the pride of Norfolk and West- 
ern executives that there is “no mol- 
ly-coddling and no paternalism.” But 
the men get what they are entitled 
to. At the worst period of the de- 
pression, for example, the road start- 
ed the construction of $6,000,000 
worth of freight cars, a new black- 
smith shop, costing $225,000, ten 
Mallet locomotives at Roanoke, cost- 
ing $1,000,000, and the eight thou- 
sand employees of that Virginia city 
averaged four days’ work each. 

Employees contribute voluntarily 
to a relief plan, but the pension sys- 
tem of the road is a direct charge 
against earnings. When it was 
launched, enough money was appro- 
priated — $2,500,000—to guarantee 
the payment of pensions for life to 
all of those entitled to it. This fund 
was placed in the hands of a board 
of trustees so that it would be avail- 
able regardless of ahy change in own- 
ership or management of the road. 


These Companies Bucked the 


had crept into operations during the 
earlier boom period of order filling. 

There was also another significant 
psychological factor operating to 
back the efforts of the exceptional 
profit makers. They recognized that 
the percentage drop in the physical 
volume of trade during depression 
is relatively small. They know that 
even at the height of panic a sub- 
stantial volume of consumable goods 
moves from maker to user. They 
decided through aggressive tactics to 
take a larger ratio of the total vol- 
ume of trade available for their in- 
dustry. While competitors were 
moaning, they struck out boldly. In 
many instances they used printed 
salesmanship freely at a time when 
the press was less crowded with com- 
peting advertising. 

This record of accomplishment 
among the select group which re- 
ported larger net income in 1930 than 
in 1929 is not intended as a gratui- 
tous slap at executives of companies 
which revealed a decline in earnings. 
The natural trend of 1930 was down- 
ward. Some industries proved more 
depression proof than others. With 
business not only depressed in 1930, 
but in the process of getting worse 
during most of the year, there was 
little that even superior management 
could do in some of the more vul- 
nerable industries, such as building 
supplies, automobiles, copper, steel 
and petroleum, to ward off the de- 
vastating effects of deflation. I 


(Continued from page 18) 


recognize fully that topnotch man- 
agement in some of the harder hit 
industries could do little more than 
make sure that the relative position 
of a particular company was main- 
tained or improved. 
{ 
1‘ judging the relative achieve- 
ments of the profit waxers and 
the profit waners in 1930 it is espe- 
cially important to make a minute 
study of accounting practices. If 
profits were boosted at the expense 
of adequate maintenance, deprecia- 
tion, depletion and _ obsolescence 
charges, the gains constitute nothing 
more than a bookkeeping myth. My 
survey, however, indicates that some 
of the superior profit makers were 
at least as conservative as in previous 
years in making write-offs. On the 
other hand, some of the companies, 
making a relatively poor showing, 
drew on hitherto hidden earnings and 
assets in order to make the shrunken 
profits seem better than they actually 
were. But no generalizations would 
be safe, for still other companies, 
closing the year when stock prices 
were low and when little was ex- 
pected, used the occasion to make 
unusually heavy write-offs, which 
exaggerated the decline in profits— 
and which by the same token will 
exaggerate profits in the coming 
months. 
The striking nature of the excep- 
tional performance of the companies 
that moved ahead is better appre- 
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A new appropriation is made every 
year based on insurance life expect- 
ancy tables and the number of pen- 
sioners. 

Perhaps this outline will explain 
also why the Norfolk and Western 
is probably less excited over motor 
truck and bus competition than most 
other railroads. It is, of course, in 
sympathy with and supporting the 
nation-wide demand of the roads for 
equality of regulation and taxation 
with these competing carriers. But 
while it has lost a great deal of short 
haul passenger traffic to the busses, 
it has managed to keep motor truck 
competition within bounds. 

“The shippers are doing a great 
deal to help us in that respect,” Mr. 
Needles remarked. “We have kept 
them advised of the Norfolk and 
Western’s contribution to the pros- 
perity of the region—in payrolls, in 
building all possible equipment at 
home, and in purchasing materials 
from our own shippers. Therefore 
they are specifying shipment over 
the N. and W. in placing their or- 
ders.” 


Depression 


ciated when considered in relation to 
the average showing of corporations. 
Aggregate returns of 537 domestic 
corporations which have reported 
profit results for 1930, show a com- 
bined net income equal to 66 per 
cent. of the peak total revealed in 
1929, according to the Standard Sta- 
tistics Company. For the 423 com- 
panies for which comparable four 
year data are available, the 1930 re- 
sults were equal to 77 per cent. of the 
1928 profits and 88 per cent. of the 
total for 1927. 

Among industrials, 438 companies. 
excluding General Motors and 
United States Steel, revealed a com- 
bined net income in 1930 of 65 per 
cent. of the 1929 standard; 42 rail- 
roads showed precisely the same per- 
centage slump, and 55 utilities were 
but 1 per cent. below the 1929 levels. 
Shrinkage of profits. among the 
power and light companies was 
minimized by the fact that the loss 
of business was only in the indus- 
trial department, where profit mar- 
gins are smallest, whereas there was 
an actual increase in consumption by 
domestic and commercial patrons. 
The telephone and other utilities suf- 
fered chiefly in failure to realize the 
normal computed growth. 

Among industrials, the groups 
which did relatively the best in main- 
taining profits included theatre and 
motion picture companies, food prod- 
ucts, paper and advertising. Cotton 
apparel won the booby prize, making 
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SUPER HEAVY DUTY SIX 





New HEAVY DUTY wuarires 


-- More power, speed 
and greater economy 


White now offers three new 
series of six-cylinder models 
that cover every possible 
requirement in the super 
heavy and heavy duty truck 
fields. Increased power 
with greater chassis strength 
assures easy handling of 
heavier loads at higher 
speeds and lower costs. 


The new Whites, including 
the six-wheelers, have a gross 
weight range from 15,000 to 
40,000 pounds for a single 
unit, enabling an operator 
to carry the loads permitted 
in any state. Tractor units 
are available for extra heavy 
freight transfer or long-dis- 
tance motor transport. New 
conveniences reduce driver 
effort to the minimum. Four- 
wheel brakes assure greater 


safety —air brakes or power- 
applied hydraulic brakes, 
according to model. 

White builds a complete 
line of six-cylinder models 
covering every transporta- 
tion requirement from one 
ton capacity up. Trust your 
job to a White because every 
White is built to earn more 
money for you every day. 
Any White model can be 
bought on convenient terms. 


THE WHITE COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


WHITE 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS 


IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


TRUCKS 
BUSSES 
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the poorest comparison with the pre- 
vious year. 

In the select aristocracy of com- 
panies that actually increased profits, 
some benefited from purely acciden- 


tal factors. For example, a hurricane 
in Porto Rico in 1929 made that year 
a very slack one for the Fajado Sugar 
Company, which reported substan- 
tial gains in 1930. The Bangor & 
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Aroostook, one of the handful of 
railroads which improved net income 
in 1930, benefited from an abnor- 
mally large potato crop in the State 
of Maine. 


Will the Factory Salesman Join the Dodo? 


prices, and they lump together what 
this store and that store can be made 
to take to make up an imposing 
volume—sometimes, oftentimes, in 
fact, imposing merely in that it im- 
poses upon the struggling merchant 
the great burden of moving it on to 
the consumer. In that they often 
create demands that prove to be fic- 
titious—because the consumer will 
not buy the goods—these groups 
have had a directly traceable respon- 
sibility for bringing about a consid- 
erable measure of the overproduction 
that led to the late economic unpleas- 
antness. 

And yet manufacturers, many of 
them, will compete for group busi- 
ness to the point that all profit dis- 
appears. The next and inevitable 
step is the disappearance of the mar- 
ket, for once a product is cheapened 
to the extent that quality is impaired 
there is bound to be unfavorable con- 
sumer reaction. 


| omenigs also the penalty for 
mistakes in buying. Take a hun- 
buying 
from factory salesmen, and here and 
there individual merchants will make 
mistakes and suffer losses through 
poor buying. But, by and large, happy 


dred stores independently 


strokes will offset mistakes. Now 
take a group of a hundred stores buy- 
ing through a distant headquarters, 
and what happens? You can mul- 
tiply your little mistake by one hun- 
dred and it becomes a big mistake; 
and you can multiply your big mis- 
take by one hundred and it becomes 
something that you are likely to read 
about in the papers. 

Where is the saving to the con- 
sumer in this sort of thing? Do 
you imagine that these scores and 
hundreds of group buying operations 
cost nothing to maintain? On the 
contrary, they are costing American 
business a great deal in dollars, a 
great deal more in self-respect and 
independence of our manufacturers, 
and something besides that we may 
find it most necessary to have when 
the damage has progressed beyond 
remedy. 

In that final ominous statement I 
refer to factory salesmen. For, if 
we go on with groups of this, that 
and the other kind of stores, with 
negotiated sales for groups of cen- 
trally owned stores, there is going to 
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be no place left for the salesman. 

There would be no factory sales- 
men ! 

Can you imagine a factory with- 
out salesmen? I can’t, and I hardly 
believe the reader can. Knowing the 
factory salesman’s place in the 
scheme of distribution, I can’t see 
how we can get along without him. 

Let me tell you something that is 
significant. Many stores that I sell 
are members of buying groups. After 
their committees have met, selected 
their merchandise and laid down the 
law of low price to the manufacturers 
that are to supply the group merchan- 
dise, I can go in to their buyers and 
sell them—and I get my commission. 
Why? 

In simplest terms, the answer is: 
Because the consumer—man, woman 
or child—is the kind of being he is. 
There is no substitute for accurate, 
on the ground, man-to-man knowl- 
edge of the consumer’s preferences. 
There may seem to be no rhyme or 
reason for these preferences, but 
they are there, and while they exist 
no amount of efficient organization a 
thousand miles or more from the 
scene of this consumer’s pursuit of 
happiness will ever compensate for 
the slightest lack of this essential un- 
derstanding. 

And that’s where your factory 
salesman has it on the dodo. He has 
eyes to see and heart to understand 
and a brain for remembering and 
comparing the facts he gathers, and 
with the knowledge he packs away in 
his cranium he is indispensable. And 
I believe he is going to continue to 
eat turkey and give good measure 
for it. 


USINESS, let us not forget, is 
IU) made to serve human beings ; not 
to be served by them. Granting that, 
then contacts are more important in 
business than contracts. Contracts 
may be canceled, but we cannot lightly 
cross off the friendships that grow 
out of man-to-man contacts and help- 
ful understandings. 

The factory salesman, as the con- 
tact between manufacturer and re- 
tailer (and, through the retailer, the 
consumer ), is indispensable. He visits 
the merchant right in the store, 
knows his problems and helps him to 
solve them. He is an _ educator. 
Knowing how the successful mer- 


chants have sold his goods in other 
cities, he is able to give valuable 
guidance where it is needed. Through 
contact with the merchant, in a way 
that could not be duplicated by any 
amount of long-distance correspond- 
ence, he comes to know the mer- 
chant’s clientele. He knows what to 
offer the merchant, what will go in 
his store, and he does not burden 
him with white elephants. It is not 
unusual for him to educate, not only 
the merchant and the buyer, but the 
salespeople as well, holding meetings 
with them before or after store 
hours. There is no end to his help- 
fulness, because he knows that that 
justifies his existence. 

He is valuable to the manufac- 
turer, not alone because of his knowl- 
edge of the needs and preferences of 
the consumers served by the mer- 
chants he sells. He introduces new 
lines as they are brought out by the 
manufacturer, he personally talks the 
line, gives the buyer and the clerks 
its selling points, shows them how to 
display it and how to use the dealer 
aids—greases the way from maker to 
user. 


ND he performs a service for the 

consumer, because as human 
contact between producer and con- 
sumer he establishes a line of com- 
munication that works in both direc- 
tions. He transmits the understand- 
ing of consumer needs and prefer- 
ences to the factory to the end that 
the consumer may be better served. 
If the merchant is inclined to whittle 
prices to a point that threatens qual- 
ity, he acts, in all conscience, just as 
if he were the representative of the 
consumer, and thus protects the ul- 
timate best interests of maker, dealer 
and user. 

I do not wish to belittle organiza- 
tion, or to stand out against any- 
thing that tends to straight-line 
distribution and take out the need- 
lessly costly kinks. But I do insist 
that it is time to call a halt in mis- 
guided attempts to standardize con- 
sumers through over-organization of 
the natural processes of distribution. 
These efforts are likely to prove 
costly in unforeseen ways, particu- 
larly if they thoughtlessly, ruthlessly 
decimate the ranks of those liaison- 
officers of distribution—the factory 
salesmen. 
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Free—a preview of a Jasper 
Park vacation! Canadian 
travel films are available at 
any of the offices below. 











ET in the scenic heart of 

the Canadian Rockies, 

the towering majesty of Jasper 

National Park is matched by 
few spots on earth. 

Here, ringed with snow- 
capped peaks, is Jasper Park 
Lodge, offering you the most 
thrilling vacation you can 
imagine. Golf on one of the 
finest courses in the entire 
world . . . swimming in a 
warmed outdoor pool... trail 
riding and motoring through 
scenes of breath-taking splen- 
dor . . . mountain-climbing, 
alone or with Swiss guides. 


Jasper Park Lodge is owned 
and operated by Canadian 


National. It offers you every 
luxury of accommodation at 
reasonable rates and may be 
reached by through Canadian 
National trains from Montreal, 
Toronto, Chicago, Winnipeg 
or Vancouver. Write for 
illustrated booklets. 
‘ees 


Canadian National, with 
23,000 miles of tracks, takes 
you everywhere in the 
Dominion. It operates its own 
steamship lines, telegraph and 
express services, 14 broad- 
casting stations and a chain 
of perfectly equipped hotels 
and camps stretching from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Completely equipped cabins in the 
pine woods or delightful rooms in 
the main Lodge provide accom- 
modations to suit every taste, 
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CHICAGO 
4 So. Michigan Ave 
CINCINNATI 
49 E, Fourth St. 
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705 Walnut St. 
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Bach of Balance Sheets - hack of your 
whole Success = = = 


Rests This Question— 


IS YOUR PLANT 
LOCATION AN ASSET 
OR A LIABILITY? 


Today, business and industry 
locate where costs are lowest — 
where production and distribu- 
tion can be handled most eco- 
nomically. 





Philadelphia may be the logical 
location for your new plant, 
your branch or your warehouse 
—for here natural advantages 
contribute to large scale econ- 
omies. 


More than 17,500,000 people 
with a spendable income repre- 
senting 22% of the nation’s total 
can be reached by overnight 
truck haul. 





Booklets on Labor, Transpor- 
tation, Power, Distribution and 
Production, compiled by this 
Association, will be supplied 
upon request. Specific informa- 
tion applied to your individual 
problems will be prepared with- 
out obligation. 






































Address Department Y on your own letterhead 
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... B.C. Forbes thinks... 















































brought negative rather than 
positive encouragement. 

The best that can be said is that 
most industries have not gone back- 
wards. Few have advanced appre- 
ciably. 

The stock market made a brave 
effort to arouse cheerfulness and 
stimulate action; but the results were 
indifferent. As a consequence, the 
market began to pull in its horns. 

It is now certain that the current 
quarter will, generally speaking, 
yield unsatisfactory returns. What- 
ever gains are shown by corporation 
statements will be due more to reduc- 
tions in costs than to increases in 
gross. 

Instead of a reversal of the down- 
ward movement in the general com- 
modity price level, 1931 thus far has 
witnessed continuance of the sagging 
tendency. February registered a still 
lower price level, due mainly to fresh 
weakness in foodstuffs. March prom- 
ises to score a somewhat better rec- 
ord. Each successive monthly decline 
leaves less room for a further de- 
cline, so that inevitably a turning- 
point must be reached. March may 
bring that turning-point. 


fic first chapter of 1931 has 


APPILY, seasonal increase in 
employment is at hand. Prover- 
bially, business activity quickens 
when the sap begins to run up the 
tree. There is every reason to expect 
that that will hold good this year. 
The number of wage reductions 
has been extraordinarily few. There- 
fore, any appreciable gain in employ- 
ment would immediately have a stim- 
ulating effect upon the nation’s pur- 
chasing power. While it is true that 
a rather large number of corporations 


The Second Quarter 


Will Be Better. 
When to Buy Stocks 


have reduced salaries ten per cent., 
a vast army of salaried people, such 
as government employees, state 
and municipal employees, teachers, 
preachers, etc., have continued to 
draw full pay. And as the cost of 
living has declined at least ten per 
cent. from last year’s peak, the na- 
tion’s aggregate buying power has 
not seriously suffered. 


F late it has become more notice- 

able that even modest orders 
from retailers have been instantly re- 
flected in manufacturing plants. 
Stocks of finished goods have been 
allowed to run down abnormally, and 
under-buying having continued for 
nearly eighteen months, there is every 
prospect that sheer necessity will 
force some measures of expansion in 
primary markets. 

It still seems probable, therefore, 
that the second quarter will witness 
some improvement. The best authori- 
ties, however, caution against ex- 
pecting too much. Indeed, some 
warn that a relapse in the security 
markets, following the unwarrantedly 
rapid rise, might delay a general busi- 
ness pick-up. 

It is noteworthy that unfavor- 
able developments, however, have 
ceased to produce alarm. It had been 
influentially predicted that any de- 
cision to pay out hundreds of millions 
of public money to ex-soldiers would 
precipitate serious financial disturb- 
ance. Yet when Congress’ sanctioned 
extensive bonus payments, nothing 
untoward happened. An offering of 
33% per cent. Government bonds 
promptly sold at a premium. And 
the stock market was hardly affected. 

Similarly, reductions in dividends 
by an abnormally large number of 


corporations have had little adverse 
effect upon the stocks involved. 
Moreover, the publication of unfav- 
orable annual and final-quarter re- 
ports has been largely ignored. So 
have other varieties of bad news. 

The only logical inference is that 
both the security market and senti- 
ment had made full allowance for 
such developments. 

Finance and business heaved a sigh 
of relief when Congress adjourned 
until December. President Hoover’s 
veto of the bill which would have put 
the Government into the operation of 
Muscle Shoals was generally ap- 
plauded. The feeling has grown in 
business and financial circles that 
President Hoover’s unpopularity had 
reached its nadir about the end of 
last year and that he will gain in 
strength from now on, particularly 
should the depression which has af- 
flicted his rule begin to lift, as is 
confidently expected. 


HE writer could not consider 

the drastic February advance in 
stocks wholly warranted. A reaction 
during the present month would be 
logical. The guess is here hazarded, 
however, that the next considerable 
downward movement in stocks will 
prove the last, and that thereafter 
higher levels will be attained through 
a series of irregular movements, 
characterized by occasional sharp 
rises. Although, from the long-range 
point of view, many stocks must be 
considered bargains at current levels, 
the writer has lately lightened rather 
than added to his holdings, the object 
being to be in a position to take ad- 
vantage of lower prices should one 
more sizable decline develop. 
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Pick a public that’s buying—and growing 








AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CLEAR-THINKING -BUSINESS MEN OF AMERICA . 


Vv 


For those purchasers of advertising 


Check this statement in 1932 


space who are scanning the business 
horizon today more keenly than ever 


before, we submit: 


That there are plenty, yes hosts of 
good customers left for those businesses 
that appeal directly to the great central 
class of responsible men and women 
— people of sane mind, steady income 
and unshaken faith in the future. 

The year 1931 is a time to take the 
new world as it now is, to base promo- 
tion policies on reason, to act with 
vigor and despatch and common sense. 
A year of unusual opportunity for 
many. But — no loafers need apply, 
no comets wanted, no conclusion- 


jumpers taken! 


The recent “public relations” of The 
Literary Digest should be of special 
interest now to advertisers in search of 
a buying, growing market. Through 
its nation-wide polls, its regular radio- 
news broadcasts and its millions of 
mailings to telephone subscribers, The 
Digest has grouped its own public of 
alert and active families—proved re- 
sponsive to advertising because their 
subscriptions were secured by adver- 


tising. Good listeners. 


Almost without exception, our sub- 


scribers buy for one year only, or less. 








The Literary Digest is close to the life 


of the times, offering immediate na- 
tional publicity to the advertiser who 
has a message of immediate national 
interest. It goes to press only seven 
days before delivery—thus having the 
speed of a weekly newspaper, plus its 
power as the leading news magazine. 

The Digest enters the best million 
homes with telephones, a market which 
buys two-thirds of all advertised com- 
modities—and buys them first. The 
Digest reaches 36% of all families with 
incomes of $10,000 and up. Its list of 
subscribers is a roster of ready buyers 
in the upper income brackets. 

For 1931, advertisers buy a guaran- 
teed average circulation of at least 


1,400,000 preferred prospects. 








- THIRD OF A SERIES 


The Literary Digest, be it said, enjoys 
the distinction of receiving the largest 
magazine revenue in the world from 
its subscription and news-stand sales. 
Here is a public that’s buying now, a 
public whose living standards continue 


to rise, even in times of national stress. 


In 1930, net paid circulation aver- 
aged 77,000 copies a week in excess of 
1929 and 50,000 copies a week in ex- 
cess of the 1,400,000 figure guaranteed 
to advertisers. And for the first three 
months of this year, The Digest will 
total 200,000 copies a week over that 
same guaranteed figure! Here is a great 


and growing public of constant readers. 


The Digest has a higher percentage 
of renewals than any other magazine 
of large circulation. Add to that the 
fact that The Digest’s reader interest 
and reader influence increased amaz- 
ingly straight through the recent 
storm, and you begin to realize the 
advertising opportunity now open to 
businesses that intend to write up- 


curves into their records. 


Go to this sound, responsible public 
with sound reasons for buying your 
product, for accepting your service. 
Readers of The Digest intend to live 
well this year, next year and every 
year. Their favor and friendship now 


are essential to business advance. 


- The literary Digest - 
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“The Literary Digest is known to students of the publishing business as the sounding-board of 
American opinion. No other periodical in history has held a similar place. Time after time, 
its finger laid on the pulse of the people has been the one true index of national sentiment.” 
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Significant TRENDS 
cA Digest for Busy Men 


AVIATION 


Airways Becoming “Con- 

gested.” New Air-Mail 

Basis. Dirigible Service 
for New York 


ITH continued reductions every 
now and then in passenger air 
fares due to greater traffic and 


greater efficiency, the American public ap- 
pears very gradually but none the less 
surely adopting a more commonplace and 
more trusting faith in air transportation. 

One of the most cheerful bits of general 
news for the aviation industry in recent 
weeks has been an order issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. This order states 
that congestion has become so great on 
the New York-Washington airline that it 
has become necessary to enforce more 
strictly the right-side flying rule. 


Office Department and ron executives 
of more than 25 air mail companies have 
resulted in a new formula for government 
rates on air mail which will go into effect 
April lst. Under the new agreement, the 
basic rate of compensation for air mail 
will be reduced approximately five cents 
in each category. 

Practically all of this saving by the gov- 
ernment, however, will be used to foster 
more regular and more frequent passenger 
service throughout the country. At the 
same meeting the operators carried on a 
valuable discussion looking toward greater 
uniformity of passenger rates, a topic sug- 
gested by the Department of Commerce. 
There are twelve different rates for pas- 
senger travel by air throughout the United 
States, ranging from four to thirteen cents 
per mile. No definite conclusions were 
reached but the Post Office Department 
has agreed to undertake a study looking 
toward determination of more uniform 
rates. 


-EANWHILE the tendency in air 

transportation lines appears to have 
turned once more toward expansion after 
more than a full year, during which the 
tendency was toward abandonment of un- 
profitable airways. A new company called 
the International Air Express has recently 
been formed to operate a regular airplane 
service between Detroit and the Mexican 
border at Brownsville, Texas. 

Plans call for the use of Ford tri-motor 
transport planes from Detroit and Cin- 
cinnati by way of St. Louis, Oklahoma, 
Dallas, Fort Worth to Brownsville, Texas, 
and the new line will connect directly with 
Pan-American Airways to Mexico City. 
At the northern terminus of Detroit, the 
airway will connect with Canadian Air- 
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ways, Limited, to complete the chain to 
Montreal and intermediate Canadian cities. 
It is understood that the company has 
already placed orders for six 14-passenger 
Ford planes and that the new service will 
be inaugurated not later than May Ist. 


NGLAND has celebrated a new chap- 

ter in its own air mail system. Around 

the beginning of the month the new Lon- 
don-Capetown air mail made its first trip 
over a route which has been planned and 
in preparation for more than eleven years. 
The entire route is not yet in operation 
but eventually the service will make the 
journey between London and Captetown in 
nine days, a distance of about 7,000 miles. 
The long difficulties which have beset 
this route are due to the fact that it 1s 
largely uninhabited, wild and mountainous 
jungles, deserts and arid waste, and also 
across the stormy region centering south 
of Cairo, Egypt. Here the thunder storms 
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and sandstorms which occur nearly every 
day are so treacherous that flying is safe 
for only a few hours every day. 


OODYEAR Zeppelin Corporation has 

announced that its best-known dirig- 
ible, the Defender, will move from Miami, 
Florida, to "New York City about April 
15th to inaugurate the first regular dirig- 
ible passenger service in New York. A 
dirigible landing field is now being con- 
structed at Grand Central air terminal 
just outside of New York, where the De- 
fender will be stationed. The dirigible 
accommodates ten passengers. 

No announcement has been made regard-’ 
ing what sort of service will be maintained 
but there are suitable landing docks scat- 
tered throughout the country at such points 
as Akron, Ohio, Los Angeles and Florida, 
while one is now under construction in 
Chicago. 

Meanwhile the same company is rushing 
forward its work on the new Navy dirig- 
ible, “Akron.” The steel frame was com- 
pleted last year and workmen are now busy 
fitting it with its final outer cover. The 
ship is scheduled for tests by early this 
Summer. 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Continue Decline 

in New Year. Car Load- 

ings Also Remain Lowest 
in 8 Years 


profits for Class I railroads are cur- 

rently being issued but final figures 
for the entire group will not be available 
for some time. A _ sufficient number of 
the individual roads have reported, how- 
ever, to give some idea of what the final 
figures will show. 

Revenue freight car loading ainiall 
for January disillusioned authorities on . 
anticipating any great improvements in 
the railroad situation for that month and 
this disappointing prospect is being borne 
out by the January earnings. 

On the basis of the individual roads 
thus far reported we would estimate net 
railway operating income for all Class I 
railroads in the opening month of this 
year at not much over $35,000,000. Such 
a figure would show a considerable de- 
cline from the $49,000,000 net reported 
by the same roads in the final month of 
last year and would show a loss of around 
35 per cent. from the $55,000,000 net 
reported in the corresponding month of 
1930. 

Compared with the record January of 
1929, in which net railway operating in- 
come amounted to over $77,000,000, the. 
opening month of the present year would 
show a drop of just about 50 per cent. 


PP reots for « reports on January 
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in two years. The January figures for 
1931 promise in any case to be the lowest 
reported for that month since 1922, when 
net railway operating income for January 
was less than $30,000,000. 


Speen) car loadings for February 
have not given any great cause for 
celebration. Authorities noted last year 
that comparisons with a year ago ought 
to be much better in 1931, but thus far 
railroad statistics for this year have been 
running far below even the’ low figures 
in the corresponding months of 1930. 
Freight car loadings during February 
showed a barely perceptible upward ten- 
dency but they still ran on a level about 
20 per cent. under 1930 and about 25 
per cent. below 1929. 

Latest reports show the weekly loading 
figures running at around 720,000 cars 
per week, or the lowest for this season 
of the year in about eight years. Such 
figures compare with loadings around 
900,000 cars per week in February of 1930. 


PRICES 


Generally Improved Tone 

Throughout Commodity 

List. A Favorable 7-Year 
Decline 


HE movement of commodity prices 

I thus far in the new month has been 

irregular and somewhat milder than 
the rapid swings of earlier periods. In 
general, the tone has been fairly firm and 
has continued the indications previously 
noted in this section that the long down- 
ward trend in commodity quotations is 
rounding off for at least a temporary check 
or an intermediate recovery. 

Despite the better tone in the general 
market the decline in monthly indexes con- 
tinues and most of these monthly figures 
on general commodity quotations have set 


new low levels for approximately the last 
fifteen years. The weekly indexes are a 
little closer to the current picture and it 
is significant that the Irving Fisher whole- 
sale price index of 200 representative com- 
modities has at least checked the long de- 
cline. Based on the 1926 average as 100, 
the current index stands at around 76. The 
latest figure is unchanged from the previous 
week, which is a welcome relief from the 
persistent drops which have been reported 
in successive weeks of recent months. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

= ee eer 153.546 156.039 180.939 

Bradstreet’s .......... 9.1690 9.3087 11.2235 
Bureau of Labor ..... 77.0 78.4 93.4 


HE grain markets have done much 

toward bringing better stability into 
the general commodity picture. Wheat 
prices have been under a little more pres- 
sure than the other grains and have yielded 
a loss of around one to three cents per 
bushel since the latter part of February. 
Oats, corn, rye and the lesser grains have 
made up for the weakness in wheat, how- 
ever, by moderate advances in that period. 
Such gains have not been at all spectacular 
but are being fairly well held in recent 
trading. 

The cotton market has also held up its 
end of stability in the commodity classifica- 
tion. In many respects it has been the 
outstanding pillar of strength and this im- 
portant staple has been well bought con- 
sistently for the past week or two. Gains 
made since the middle of January have not 
been entirely held but most of the future 
options are currently selling anywhere 
from 50c to $2.00 per bushel above the 
levels current toward the close of Febru- 
ary. 

Du Pont Cellophane Company has made 
the twelfth successive reduction in the price 
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of its product since domestic manufacture 
was started in 1924. The new prices show 
a reduction of 10 to 15 cents per pound 
and took effect the beginning of March. 

The new quotations bring the price of 
this product to only one-fifth of its cost 
seven years ago. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Went, July. ...ccccces 4% $ .68% $1.13 
Oe ee eee 66% 65% .88 
NS Pea 32% 32% 45 
Cotton, Jttly..ccs.c...05 1.60 11.37 15.15 
_ Eee 4.65 4.70 6.25 
| Sees 0534 0642 0934 
Sugar, Gran.......:... -0450 045 0485 
Beef, Family.......... 17.75 17.75 29.00 
Iron, 2X Philadelphia 17.76 17.76 22.26 
Steel, Pittsburgh 30.00 .00 34.00 
- SRS eae 4.60 4.50 6.00 
2, SRE Sareea 10.50 10.00 18.00 
inc, E. St. 4.05 4.00 5.15 
EE a 26.75 25.75 37.13 
Rubber, July 7.90 7.62 15.20 
OE Saas -113 123 123 
Crude Oil, Mid Cont. 85 .85 1.11 
MONEY and 


BANKING 


Rates Still Low Despite 

Record Mid-Month Turn- 

over. Brokers’ Loans Also 
Low 


HE turn of the month from Feb- 
ruary into March created barely a 
ripple on the surface of the money 
market and all of the important rates have 
held near the lowest levels attained on the 
long decline which started at the close of 
1929. 

Although official rates are unchanged and 
although nothing more than intermediate 
recovery is expected, it is fairly reasonable 
to assume that there will be a measure 
of firming up in money rates by around 
the middle of this month, due to the tre- 
mendous turnover of funds. 


Current Interest Rates 


2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

EE 14% 14% 4% 
60-90 day time............. 1% 1% 4% 
Commercial paper ........ 2% 2% 4y, 
New York rediscount..... 2 2 3% 


As a matter of fact, there have already 
appeared some very slight tendencies look- 
ing toward this firmed tone for the middle 
of the month. It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that the average rate for call money 
renewals on the New York Stock Ex- 
change during the month of February 
touched a new low record in 23 years. 
Money has been pegged on the New York 
Exchange at 1% per cent. for several 
months past, with a result that the re- 
newal rate was unchanged throughout all 
of February at 1% per cent. This is the 
lowest average renewal rate witnessed in 
New York since 1908. During practically 
all of February as well as the early part 
of March, loans outside the Exchange were 
available at much lower levels, a good deal 
of outside money being reported placed at 
well under 1 per cent. 


REASURY financing for March 15, 
1931, will not be quite so heavy as 
had been anticipated but as usual the turn- 
over of funds will be the largest of the 
entire year. The government program as 


previously announced, involves the issuance 


of about $1,400,000,000 in bonds and cer- 
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tificates, approximately $200,000,000 less 
than the financial community had been an- 
ticipating. There are $500,000,000 of twelve- 
year 33% per cent. bonds, $300,000,000 in 
six-month 1% per cent. certificates of in- 
debtedness, and $600,000,000 in twelve- 
months certificates at 2 per cent. Of this 
total, $1,100,000,000 are being used to retire 
3% per cent. treasury notes. 


CORPORATION FINANCING LOW LAST YEAR 
(TOTAL STOCK and BONDS 7 BILLIONS of DOLLARS) 
12 
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HE reversal in the trend of brokers’ 
loans which was noted in this section 
last issue has continued. The advances 
have been moderate and in fact rather 
small when compared with the preceding 
declines, but the fact remains that Febru- 
ary showed the first consistent gain in 
brokers’ loans since the middle of Septem- 
ber of last year. 

The latest report of the Federal Reserve 
3ank of New York shows total loans to 
brokers at around $1,800,000,000. This 
is a moderate decline of about $8,000,000 
from the preceding week, but a gain of 
about $80,000,000 since the extreme low 
point for all time was reached in this cate- 
gory at the beginning of February with 
only $1,716,000,000. The latest figures, 
however, are still far below the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1930, when total loans were 
running at about $3,500,000,000, and are 
less than 25 per cent. of the extreme high 
point reached in October of 1929, at more 
than $6,800,000,000. 

Private capital in the call money mar- 
ket is being further discouraged by low 
call money rates, and despite the moderate 
increase in totals, the bootleg loan account, 
or the classification for “all others,” has 
continued to decline. The latest figure 
stands at only about $270,000,00, compared 
with a high point of nearly $4,000,000,000 
in October of 1929. 


NDICATIONS are fairly certain that 

the bank panic has definitely passed. 
Beginning shortly after the stock market 
panic of 1929, banking failures throughout 
the entire country began a slow increase, 
gradually gaining volume until the closing 
months of 1930 witnessed perhaps one of' 
the most serious banking panics in Amer- 
ican history. Banks failed in large num- 
bers throughout the country, including 
some of the larger and better known insti- 
tutions. The epidemic began to subside 
in December of last year and latest figures 
give grounds for believing that the unfor- 
tunate movement is just about over. 

Although the situation was not as bad 
in January of this year, nearly 200 bank- 
ing institutions were suspended in that 
month. Most of these were small ones 
and since the first of the year a great 
many of those previously closed have been 
reopened. Figures for February showed 
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Just how hard he is, we can’t say. 
\But we are willing to believe that 
the skies above him will clear and 
the sun shine. For we know that the 
coldest snow melts. It-always has! 

But how fast? That question takes 
us back to fundamentals. 

Clearly, in this depression of 
TOO MUCH, there has been, 
broadly speaking, nosufficientmeet- 
ing of the minds between Producer 
and Consumer. That yawning gap 
can and should be closed! 


How? It all depends. Wecan con="~ 


tinue to put our trust in faith cures, 
in hopeful Sales Quotas, in Slogans, 
in High Pressure Merchandising. Or 
we can turn to that physician. 
of commerce, the Distributor, . 
who habitually keeps his fin- 
gertips on the heart-beats of 
Producer and Consumer alike; 
who can tell us—by 
return wire—how the 


Any scientific study of the intimate inter- 
play between the forces of production and 
consumption must focus on the common 
meeting ground between the two— Distri- 
bution. As the connecting link between the 
manufacturers of electrical materials and the 
consumers of some 60,000 electrical items, 
Graybar is in a particularly strategic position 
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That hard-looking 


gentleman! 


housing situation goes in Ottumwa, 
Iowa, what the railroad purchasing 
agentin Houston, Tex., is planning, 
how the lighting load in Kankakee or 
Shreveport is carrying on; who can 
talk fuses or ship-building, street- 
lighting or sewing electrically. 
Add, to this, the conquest of the 
mechanits of distribution—of creat- 
ing storage points at centers of de- 
mand, of improving stock control, 


_of solving trucking problems in 


congested cities all over America. 

And you begin to have a fair pic- 
ture of the scientific Distributor who 
moves steadily closer to the solution 
of the problem of bringing Producer 
and Consumer to- 
gether. 

Which is also 
the problem of 
dispelling hard 
times and of keep- 
ing them dispelled. 


eins 


inal 


to contribute to the scientific progress 
towards economic security. 


Grayb aR 


GRAYBAR BUILDING NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 60 000 ELECTRICAL ITEMS THROUGH 77 DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 
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a much sharper decline in banking failures 
and the movement to reopen the previously 
failed banks continued to gain force. 
Although final figures are not yet avail- 
able, it would appear that banking failures 
in February of this year were the smallest 
in at least six months. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have made a little further progress in re- 
cent weeks but are still running anywhere 
from two to four billion dollars per week 
behind the corresponding periods of last 
year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





District 1931 1930 
New York.... $4,824,863,000 $7,441,626,000 
IN: anc0s;e+ 418,840, 557,800,000 
Philadelphia ,694, 555,348,000 
Cleveland ....... 502,514,000 »739,000 
ee ern 217,441,000 120,000 
tet siaindeecna’ 240,241,000 248,171,000 
i aes 989,121,000 1,382,892,000 
ER eee 191,085,000 255,881,000 
Minneapolis .......... 129,289,000 176,925,000 
So ae 226,894,000 310,093, 

REEL 139,104,000 192,931,000 
San Francisco ....... 572,275,000 727,927,000 





Totals 


WASHINGTON 


Congress Dies After Clean- 

ing Slate. No Extra Ses- 

sion. Government Tax In- 
come Declines 


FTER a characteristically modern 
A and stormy session, fraught with 

acrimony, provocation and delay, the 
Seventy-first Congress of the United States 
ended its session and passed into history 
on March 4th, with a fairly clean slate. 
In the final two weeks of its session it 
did perhaps the greatest amount of its 
legislation and disposed, for good or ill, 
of just about all the important topics set 
upon its calendar. 

The most important legislation of its 
closing days centered around three sub- 
jects—the soldiers’ bonus bill, the Muscle 
Shoals controversy and the passage of 
necessary supply and deficiency bills for 
the continuation of various branches of the 
executive departments of Government. 
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HE soldiers’ bonus bill, long the object 

of vituperous argument, was passed 
over the President’s veto, as previously 
prophesied in this section, allowing the 
veterans of the World War to borrow up 
to 50 per cent. of the face value of their 
adjusted service certificates at 414 per cent. 
compound interest. The Senate upheld the 


President’s veto of the Muscle Shoals bill, 
which would have provided for semi-gov- 
ernment operation of the huge power site, 
and the bill thus failed to become law. 
Having had its way on the bonus bill, the 
Senate quickly passed the necessary legis- 
lation providing department funds and the 


shadow of a possible extra session of the 
new Seventy-second Congress, much less 
favorable to the President, was removed. 

The nation will apparently thus be free 
from troublesome consideration of new 
Federal legislation until toward the end 
of the year, but the clouds are already be- 
ginning to gather over that new session. 
In the recent death of Representative 
Cooper of Wisconsin, the Administration 
has lost a deciding vote and the count of 
those for and against is made even, with 
the House roster at 217 Republicans, 216 
Democrats and 1 Farmer-Labor. Control 
of the next House may therefore hinge 
upon the election for the Wisconsin suc- 
cessor. 


Danese the higher rates, compared 
with 1929 and 1928, in force on the 
income tax returns for last year, due 
March 15th, the Treasury Department an- 
ticipates a decline of around $100,000,000 in 
revenue from such taxation, due to the de- 
cline in taxable incomes last year. Actual 
receipts by the Treasury for the first eight 
months of the current fiscal year are re- 
ported at only a little over $2,000,000,000, a 
drop of about $270,000,000 from the corre- 
sponding period of the previous fiscal year. 

Now that the troublesome Congress ses- 
sion is past plans are going forward for a 
Hoover vacation, beginning perhaps late 
this month or in April. Several speeches 
will interrupt a trip to Florida, California 
or to the Southwest, it is believed. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


U. 8S. Weather Conditions 

Improved. European Wheat 

Conference Does Little. 

Good Possibilities for the 
Future 


\ N 7 EATHER conditions over most of 
the agricultural states have dis- 
played material improvement in 
the past few weeks. Rain and snow have 
finally relieved the drought situation, at 
least partially, through most of the im- 
portant producing areas. Conditions are 
still serious due to the lack of subsoil 
moisture, and in a few less fortunate dis- 
tricts the drought is still critical. In gen- 
eral, however, precipitation across the 
agricultural belt has returned to approxi- 
mately normal after about eight months 
of holding steadily and far below normal. 
United States agricultural authorities 
have watched with both interest and mis- 
giving the progress or lack of progress of 
the second European grain conference held 
in Paris early in the month. Much was 
said but little accomplished. Various at- 
tempts at unity did not get very far, due 
to local rivalry and action on the surplus 
wheat of the Danube states was left for 
further action in future meetings. 

The general sentiment seemed to be that 
worldwide agreement for the curtailment 
of wheat production was necessary but 
nothing in particular was done about it. 
The meeting is perhaps a step in the right 
direction, however, and eventually may re- 
sult in real co-operation toward bringing 
world production in line with the laws of 
economics. 
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OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Undecided as 

Billion Barrels is Heard 

for Texas Field. World 

Tin Cartel 

PETROLEUM—The newly discovered 

field in East Central Texas is still 

proving highly troublesome to stabilization 

efforts and is causing a good deal of unrest 

in the territories which are now curtailed. 

This combination is largely responsible for 

the recent reversal from its long decline 

to at least a temporary advance in domestic 
oil production. 

WORLD COPPER OUTPUT STILL DECLINING 

160 THOUSANDS of TONS 
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Following almost constant declines for 
nearly a year, American production of 
crude petroleum has been tending moder- 
ately upward since about the middle of 
January. The latest figures, however, show 
at least a temporary setback. American 
Petroleum Institute estimates total net pro- 
duction of domestic crude petroleum at a 
daily average of 2,100,000 barrels in its 
latest report. Compared with the previous 
week, this is a drop of about 65,000 barrels. 

The latest figures are slightly above the 
extreme low point set around the beginning 
of 1931, but are still far below the corre- 
sponding weeks of last year, when domestic 
crude production was running around 
2,625,000 barrels per days. 

Meanwhile, drilling in the new Easi 
Texas field continues heavy and the lead- 
ing companies continue their rush to buy 
leases throughout Rusk and Gregg coun- 
ties. Potential yields of this field are esti- 
mated at perhaps a billion barrels and the 
spectre of overproduction again stalks 
across the petroleum stage. 

Nevertheless, the Bureau of Mines re- 
ports domestic production of crude petro- 
leum in this country last year at only 896,- 
000,000 barrels. This is a drop of more 
than 100,000,000 barrels below the output 
for 1929. 


IN—Another world commodity has 
joined the ranks of those seeking to 
hold up prices through various forms of 
co-operative bargaining on curtailment 
measures. The tin producers of the Ma- 
lay Peninsula have been coming steadily 
closer together in recent years, and now 
appear to have perfected something of a 
working monopoly on world production. 
Around the beginning of March, a new 
agreement was announced by the nations 
producing approximately 90 per cent. of 
the world’s tin supply. The plan calls for 
an extensive curtailment program to be 
effective at once and to continue for a 
period of at least two years. Current 
estimates look toward restraining the 
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world’s visible supply of tin to a point 
where prices will become stabilized at a 
little under $600 per ton. The division of 
the initial quotas gives the following ton- 
nage as the maximum production of the 
countries participating: Malaya, 54,000; 
Bolivia, 34,000; Netherlands, East Indies, 
30,000 ; Nigeria, 8,000. 


INTERNATIONAL 


France and Italy End Long 

Naval Dispute. British and 

German Trade Gives Signs 
of Revival 


ERHAPS the most important devel- 
Pp opments in the international situation 
thus far in March have centered 
around the revised naval agreements among 
the five chief powers but resulting largely 
from accord between France and Italy. 
Early in March representatives of France 
and Italy agreed to abandon any policies 
of naval rivalry at least until 1936 and 
to adhere, with some stated changes, to 
the naval limitation provisions of the Lon- 
don treaty. The changes suggested to the 
five-power treaty do not appear to be par- 
ticularly important or dangerous to any 
of the five powers originally signing the 
London agreement. The changes have 
already been approved by the governments 
of France and Italy, and it seems likely 
that England, Japan and the United States 
will also give their approval. 

Settlement of the naval difficulties has 
made practically certain a loan to Italy 
of around $100,000,000, which will be 
shared by France, England and the United 
States. Other loans are also pending to 
Roumania, Poland and Jugoslavia. 


N England financial cirtles continue 

slightly more optimistic as strength in 
Sterling exchange continues. Danger of 
further drain on the Bank of England gold 
supply has been largely removed and retail 
trade in England appears to be showing 
some definite gains for the first time in 
about a year. 


GERMAN PRICE RANGE LOW LAST YEAR 
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One of the less favorable developments 
has followed somewhat along the lines 
of American Congressional legislation in 
the last session. The Labor government 
counts it as a victory that the British 
Parliament has increased the borrowing 
power of the unemployment insurance fund 
by about $100,000,000. This is the dreaded 
“dole” and it indicates that British expe- 
rience with this political millstone has not 
been exactly a happy one. The British 
budget deficit is estimated at around $200,- 
000,000 and a considerable increase in tax- 
ation is anticipated. Meanwhile, however, 
Mr. Gandhi of India, seems to have made 
his peace and another troublesome problem 
comes nearer to solution. 


CONFIDENCE 





...and 51,500,000 a day to back it! 


FAITH is moving mountains— 
of telephone poles. Faith is add- 
ing 12 miles of telephone wire 
every minute to the Bell System. 
Confidence in the country’s busi- 
ness future is taking tangible 
form today. 

The Bell System is backing 
its confidence by spending an 
average of $1,500,000 every 
working day for new construc- 
tion. It bases its outlay not on 
groundless optimism but on op- 
timism borne out by facts. The 


need and desire for telephone 
service keep right on through 
good times and bad. 

Progressiveness in the Bell 
System is tempered by healthy 
conservatism. This is true of its 
management and its financing. 
For more than 45 years it has 
earned eachyear the total amount 
of dividends paid and something 
for surplus, as a margin of 
safety. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘“Some Financial Facts’? ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 























UNITED HOTELS 
they are centrally located 


AXI Touring is expensive. Often 

it’s unnecessary! There is onesure 
way to save salesmen’s time and cut 
their taxi bills... stop at United Hotels 
...in the center of things...in 24 im- 
portant cities of the United States 
and Canada. Being centrally located 
to the business section, it’s quicker 
for a salesman to start out and end 
up at United Hotels. And besides, 
our managers will gladly route his 
calls in the best rotation. This is all 
part of the little extra services we 
like to give our guests. 


Your salesman can cut 
taxi bills in these 24 cities 


NEW YORK CITy’s only United ....The Roosevelt 
The Benjamin Franklin 

The Olympic 

The Bancroft 

ere The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J...-+-- The Alexander Hamilton 
EE, hes annccceswes The Stacy-Trent 
The Penn-Harris 

Cr errr ee The Ten Eyck 
SYRACUSE, N. Y The Onondaga 
BN BH Fo. oc cc cccccvccesces The Seneca 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. ....+2se0e0e The Niagara 
The Lawrence 

+++. The Portage 

..++ The Durant 

The President 

El Conquistador 

The St. Francis 

The Washington-Youree 
The Roosevelt 

The Bienville 

The King Edward 

The Clifton 

‘WINDSOR, ONT. ........... The Prince Edward 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.-The Constant Spring 


—_ > — 


AKRON, OHIO.... 
FLINT, MICH. .... 
KANSAS CITY, MO. . 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 
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Better Business Ahead 


Austin F. Bement, president, 
Austin F. Bement, Inc., interviewed 
by Forses: 


sad | N OUR opinion, 
the first half of 
1931 will show grad- 
ual increase in gen- 
eral business, with re- 
adjustments in many 
lines which will tend 
to make the last half 
of the year consider- 
ably better than the 
first half. 

“Residential building is showing a con- 
siderable increase, road paving contracts 
will probably be greater this year than in 
any previous year, and general public 
building and utility building, while some- 
what less than in 1930, will be about equal 
to 1929. These are just a few of the fac- 
tors which should relieve unemployment 
and help to straighten things out so that 
the last half of the year can show con- 
siderable progress. Automobile _ sales 
should show a marked improvement over 


1930.” 


Notes Improvement 


Louis Ruthenberg, president, 
Copeland Products, Inc., in an in- 
terview with ForBEs: 


66 URING the 

recent period 
of depression, that 
phase of the refrig- 
eration industry in 


| which we are engaged, 


has been peculiarly 

fortunate. Whereas, 

with very few excep- 

tions, American in- 

dustries showed 

marked declines in volume for 1930 as 
compared with 1929, this section of the 
refrigeration industry showed marked ex- 
pansion. It is apparent that the American 
public—as the result of several years of 
pioneering effort and advertising on the 
part of the refrigeration industry, and be- 
cause of the intrinsic merit of the device 
—has placed electric refrigeration at the 
head of the preference list among the things 
they desire and propose to buy. 

“We are very ‘bullish’ about sales pros- 
pects. Our sales for November, December 
and January, 1930-31, greatly exceeded 
sales during the corresponding period one 
year ago. Our profit and loss position at 
the end of this quarterly period is greatly 
improved as compared with our position 
at the end of the corresponding quarter 
last year. Current sales volume is quite 
satisfactory. 


“If we can assume that there will be 
gradual improvement in general business 
during the year 1931, we look forward to 
better relative sales conditions in the last 
half of 1931 than those experienced in the 
last six months of 1929 or 1930. 

“Inasmuch as many Americans are, 
turning from an attitude of indifference or 
pessimism to an attitude of hope and op- 
timism with a will to ‘do or die,’ we feel 
confident that general business will soon 
show measurable improvement because this 
change in human attitudes must necessar- 
ily precede statistical evidence of business 
improvement.” 


Automobile Production Up 


Charles E. Thompson, president, 
Thompson Products, Inc.: 


66 UTOMOBILE 

+ production in 
the United States for 
1931 will exceed most 
prognostications, 
while the increase in 
schedules will have a 
more beneficial effect 
on business than gen- 
erally anticipated. 

There is need for 

3,600,000 units to replace cars built in 1925 
which will be scrapped this year. Add to 
this an increased new owner demand, as 
well as a moderate demand for export 
rurposes and 1931 production will range 
about the 4,500,000 figure — a million 
greater than last year. 

“While prices to the public have been 
slashed, raw material cuts have almost 
offset this loss. In addition, operation 
costs, inventories, and payrolls have been 
reduced commensurate with last year’s 
production, and any increase over this 
rate will mean expanding operations, with 
profits rising in proportion. 

“These facts have not been generally 
taken into consideration. Many have for- 
gotten that we took our losses last year 
and face 1931 with a clean slate.” 


Sentiment Improves 
The National City Bank, New York: 


6sQENTIMENT, that intangible but 

highly important factor in business 
recovery, has been decidedly more cheerful. 
Business men no longer feel that they are 
looking down a black hole, but that they 
have taken the measure of the depression. 
Not that they are expecting an early or 
easy recovery to normal, but simply that 
they have seen the worst. Once people 
come to this conclusion, they do not need 
the promise of a rapid recovery to enable 
them to pluck up courage.” 
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The $s in Inventions 


Cork Mystifies Readers—A Measure for Jiggles—How 
Hot is Your Gas—Many New Uses for Aluminum 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


N EXPLANATION—Some of the 
LX readers of this department may feel, 
about now, that I owe them an apology. 
Perhaps I do. 

When I was writing this page just a 
month ago, I had an impulse. And 
obeyed it. So much is said these days 
about the wonderful properties of new 
materials that I wanted to see whether 
readers really appreciated the properties 
of a material that is as ancient as man. 
So I included this item in February 15 
column. 

DISCOVERED: a wood that resists the 
passage of liquid, and will not harden, 
shrink, or become brittle. 


paint, the moisture content can be held 
almost precisely at the desired point, it 
is said. 


THER GAINS FOR ALUMINUM 

—I should not be surprised if alum- 
inum is gaining faster in extent of use 
than any other major metal. 

Up to two years ago, aluminum was 
for small objects only. Two hundred 
pounds was the limit of a pig. Now 
you can get an aluminum ingot weighing 
a ton and a half. Or you can get a 
structural shape ninety feet long and ten 
inches deep. 

In the Empire State Building, soon 


4) 





Service 


Local to You 


Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in 
your vicinity. They are not sent from 
Ohio for your work—they are all 
thoroughly trained in Kent, Ohio, 
after being carefully selected; but they 


WON 


As a result of indulging this whim to be opened in New York, are said to 
| have since had to explain to various be more than 400 tons of aluminum. 


? 4 live near you and are available for 
alert companies which have written to Much of this is in the spandrels that g 


large or small operations. Reasonable 
charges for working time only. Satis- 


NN 


inquire, that the wood in question is— tie the windows together and make this ‘4 factory service guaranteed. Please 
ork! 85-story building look even taller than Y consult your telephone directory for " 
it is. The famous mooring mast for a address and ’phone number of nearest & 
TPS AND DOWNS OF MACHIN. | dirigibles, atop the Empire State roof, Z branch office in the following cities: ‘} 
ERY—Record your jiggles and save will be sheathed in aluminum. w PORTLAND, ME. N 
money. It sounds foolish, but it isn’t. Z BOSTON ... WORCESTER y 
There is a new eight-day clock that ND STILL OTHERS—lIt was only B SPRINGFIELD & 
gives a complete, easily read seven-day - last January, a year ago, that alum- g PITTSFIELD yi 
record of the minutes any production inum ink was first used on high-speed % PRO\ IDENCE & 
machine has been operating or the motor rotary presses, to give a white, metallic g go ae Xx 
of any vehicle running. It is automatic, effect in advertisements. Since then, G WESTPORT "ie 
being in fact a vibration recorder cali- metallic inks have become quite familiar. Z STAMFORD 
A 


Another new development is alumi- 


AS 
\ 





brated for hours and for days of the 
week. 


y= WINKLE NEEDED THIS— 

And speaking of clocks. One of the 
new electric clocks is a continuous cal- 
endar that will tell the month, day, and 
year from now until 1979 without being 
touched! 


NOW YOUR GAS—With natural 

gas coming so rapidly into general 
use in industry, many factory owners 
will be interested in a new instrument 
that indicates and records the _heat- 
quality of any gas being burned. 

In some industries, a change in the 
effective temperature of gas may ruin 
work in process. The new gas-quality 
indicator can be tied in with control 
equipment which will ensure an unvary- 
ing flame. 


N IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENT 
+4 —Here is news for any one in the 
sash and door or almost any other wood- 
product business. Competition will be- 
gin this Spring in aluminum-primed 
wood siding, sash, building specialties 
and some items of furniture. 

This is the idea. The manufacturer 
spends thousands of dollars to kiln-dry 
his wood to precisely the right moisture 
content. But by the time the product 
has gone through the jobber and re- 
taller to the consumer its moisture is 
goodness-knows-what. Paint failure may 
be one of the results. By priming the 
wood at the factory with aluminum 


num—or rather aluminized—putty. It 
can be put on with a gun, or with the 
good old putty knife. It should come 
into general use in factory maintenance 
work because it doesn’t shrink, crack, 
dry out, or fall off when subjected to 
vibration. Reason: the flakes of alumi- 
num prevent oxidation and drying up of 
the putty oils. 

Still another brand-new development 
is covered aluminum cable for electrical 
transmission. This additional use saves 
weight, of course. 


ND NOW TRUCKS—And if, in 
+ Boston, you see the largest coal 
trucks that ever met your eyes, sprint- 
ing up Beacon Hill, you may begin to 
wonder what aluminum could do for 
your own truck problem. 

Obviously, there is a limit to the 
weight which four or six wheels will 
safely bear. Sometimes the limit is fixed 
by law. And just as obviously, the less 
the truck body itself weighs the heavier 
the load that can be hauled (granted 
proper structural strength). 

Expect more aluminum truck-bodies 
from now on. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. Hos- 
kins, in care of Forses, for further infor- 
mation about any of the items which ap- 
pear in his department, or for any related 
information that may mean $ and ¢ to a 
reader or his company. 
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NEW YORK CITY 
WHITE PLAINS 
PATCHOGUE, L. I. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 
ALBANY . . .SYRACUSE 
ROCHESTER 
BUFFALO . .. TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
ORANGE... MADISON 
RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND...DAYTON 
TOLEDO. ..COLUMBUS 
CINCINNATI 
INDIANAPOLIS 
LOUISVILLE 
LEXINGTON 
PADUCAH ... DETROIT 
GRAND RAPIDS 
CHICAGO 
MILWAUKEE 
OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
ATLANTA . .. ORLANDO 
JACKSONVILLE 
BIRMINGHAM 
MONTGOMERY 
NEW ORLEANS 
TULSA ...DALLAS 
THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 
Inc., Home Office, 625 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 


Martin L. Davey 
President and General Manager 
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You will enjoy 


Swift & Company’s 1931 Year Book 


- 


@ @ e e@ because it tells an absorbing story of a solidly organized concern, 
dealing mainly in perishable foodstuffs, which was able to come through 
a year of general depression, and earn dividends for its shareholders. 

It shows that the source of Swift & Company’s profits largely lies in 
the elimination of wastes, and the conversion of these wastes into savings. 

The reader becomes acquainted with Swift’s marvelous distributive 
plan—with its tremendously complex system of serving producers and, 
through retailers, consumers in every community of the United States. 

The Consent Decree and its modification are frankly discussed in 
detail. And the book shows that no packer or group of packers can obtain 


@ monopoly in the food market. 


Every business man, every investor, every, citizen interested in the 





source of his food supply should read this book. 


If you would like to have a copy of Swift & Company’s 
1931 Year Book, fill out this coupon and it will be sent 


to you free of charge. 


Swift & Company 











Swift & Company, 4179 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail me free a copy of Swift & Company’s 1931 Year Book. 














Name 
Address 
City = __State 645B 
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Please enter my subscription to FORBES for 
one year and send me a bill for $5.00. 
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Export Decline 
Continues 


Effect of Low Commodity 
Prices — Soviet Faces Grave 


Problem 


By F. LAMONT PEIRCE 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


TATISTICIANS who have been 
S studying the trend of American ex- 
K ports during February are fearful 
that, when the figures are made public 
during the next week or so, it may be 
necessary to go far back to one of the 
early years of the present century in order 
to find a month with an equally low total 
value. Much to the regret of every one 
who has the best interests of export trade 
at heart, the indications are that the down- 
ward trend has not yet been curbed. 

In January we shipped abroad only 

250,000,000 worth of American goods—a 
decrease of almost exactly $25,000,000 from 
the preceding month. And, curiously 
enough, the falling off in imports was of 
virtually the same amount, representing a 
decline from $208,000,000 in December to 
$183,000,000 in January. The value of 
the January exports was not much more 
than half of the figure that was recorded 
for the corresponding month in the peak 
year 1929; everyone realizes, however, that 
an appreciable portion of the difference is 
accounted for by the drop in prices. 

Low prices have, of course, been one 
of the main “monkey-wrenches in the ma- 
chinery” of international commerce for 
many months. Careful and elaborate com- 
putations in the Latin American Section 
of the Department of Commerce show that 
the average drop in the prices of Latin 
American commodities from the high point 
reached in April, 1929, to the low point 
reached in February, 1931, was almost 50 
per cent. 

One need not dwell at any length on the 
economic effects of such a plunge as that. 
One of the major results is seen in the 
fact that the total commerce of the United 
States with Latin America amounted to 
more than $2,000,000,000 in 1929, while in 
1930 it fell off to less than $1,500,000,000. 
The unfortunate sequence is this: The 
prices of local products from Latin America 
fall—the purchasing power of those peo- 
ples is reduced—they can buy fewer goods 
from abroad—and consequently our exports 
to them undergo a deplorable decline. Right 
now there are certain signs that the bot- 
tom of Latin American commodity prices 
has been reached but one is hardly justi- 
fied in venturing a definite prognostication 
with regard to that. 


N the Far East (as in Latin America) 

low prices are by no means the only 
factor acting as a depressant. The turmoil 
of Indian nationalism, the baffling com- 
plexities of the Chinese situation, the nose- 
dive of the value of silver (always a 
highly important factor in oriental life and 
trade), the throes of attempted emergence 
into the domain of modern industrialism— 
influences such as these all tend to create 
both doubt and hesitation in the minds of 
merchants and foreign traders. 
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Let us look at the situation in the East 
and in Oceania somewhat more in detail, 
trying to estimate the situation as it exists 
at the present moment. Taking first the 
case of Australia, we find that, because 
of the continued low price levels of Aus- 
tralia’s products in foreign markets, the 
import buying power of the Commonwealth 
has been reduced about 50 per cent.—and 
importers are further handicapped by a 
very high exchange rate. Unemployment 
in Australia is becoming more troublesome 
—the credit situation is strained—bank de- 
posits are declining—industries are slack. 

The recent conference which was called 
to outline a three-year readjustment plan 
for Australia examined no fewer than 
40 proposed plans of action, but it would 
appear that little of assured value was 
accomplished. A proposal advanced by the 
Premier of New South Wales, involving 
a partial repudiation of debts, was not 
taken seriously, though it certainly sheds 
light on left-wing ideals in the Common- 
wealth. 

Another plan suggested inflation, to “re- 
store price levels and stimulate industry” ; 
this plan would necessitate approval by 
the Commonwealth Bank, which has al- 
ready indicated “thumbs down.” It seems 
likely that Government expenditures will 
be reduced and a vigorous attempt will 
be made to balance the budget within 
three years. Increased taxation is likely, 
particularly on incomes derived from in- 
terest. I have given this much considera- 
tion to the problems of Australia because 
they show, in rather striking fashion, the 
kind of things that some of our foreign 
markets are “up against” and the measures 
that are being contemplated (including 
some which sound like “counsels of des- 
peration” and which luckily have scant 
chance of adoption). 


preg we are discussing oriental coun- 
tries, we may well take a_ hurried 
glance at one or two very significant facts 
with respect to the semi-oriental Soviet 
Union. One of the present-day basic ele- 
ments in Russia is the necessity of export- 
iig products to cover obligations assumed 
by the Soviet Government in other coun- 
tries. Another fundamental fact is the 
undeniable shortage of goods within the 
U. S. S. R. Now a study recently made 
at Riga discloses to what extent the pres- 
ent Soviet exports consist of goods of 
which there is a shortage at home—in 
other words, which the population actually 
needs for its own uses but ts not permitted 
to retain. And here is the situation: Of 
agricultural goods, 72 per cent. of all ex- 
ports consist of these “deficit goods”; of 
industrial exports, 35.5 per cent. are “defi- 
cit” articles. Adding the commodities 
which are not officially “deficit” but merely 
short on the domestic market, and ra- 
tioned to the population (if obtainable at 
all), the figures show that no less than 
82.9 per cent. of all exports, agricultural 
and industrial, represent goods which So- 
viet Russia could use in larger quantities 
than allowed. In other words, as our 
Russian Section in the Department of 
Commerce points out, Russia’s exports are 
not from surplus—they are from insuffi- 
ciency! It certainly looks as though the 
Soviet Government is going to have great 
difficulty (during the coming months) in 
obtaining enough goods for export to con- 
tinue its import program. 
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among men who desire a guaranteed income for life. 


The John Hancock’s New Retirement Annuity is 
already meeting a public demand among business men 
who desire a definite income at a definite age—who 
have no dependents or who, having provided for their 
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retirement income for themselves. 
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Spring Planting Well Under Way 


Conditions Still Bad in Many Sections 
— Fewer People Leaving Farms 


By A. B. GENUNG 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


the work of a new season. The gen- 

erally mild, open Winter has left 
things favorable for an early start on 
Spring work. Everywhere the plows are 
getting into action. Cotton is being planted 
around the Gulf and grain already is being 
sown well up into the North. 

It is an actual and fortunate fact that 
the advent of Spring raises the morale of 
the farm population. Men who have 
planted and reaped at no profit take heart 
again at this time of the year and put 
their shoulders to the wheel with renewed 
hope. 

A great many farmers are beginning 
operations this Spring with hope as about 
their only asset. Last year was a tough 
one in almost all respects. Conditions are 
still bad in many sections. Even the 
drought still persists in certain eastern and 
central areas where only heavy Spring 
rains can prevent further trouble. 


FH tne wore are once more launching 


{ 

GRICULTURAL distress of the past 
year, however, has been only part of a 
larger picture of depression. In fact, rural 
conditions were pretty well matched by 
urban conditions. Striking evidence of this 
is to be found in the figures, just compiled 


| by the Department of Agriculture, on 


movement of population during 1930. Few- 
er people left the farms last year than in 
previous years. More people moved from 


| town to farm. 





The number of persons who left farms 
for towns and cities in 1930 was 1,543,000, 
compared with 1,876,000 the previous year 
and a peak movement of 2,155,000 in 1926. 

The movement from town to farm last 
year was the largest in six years, amount- 
ing to 1,392,000 persons. This was very 
close to the peak movement of 1,396,000 
recorded in 1924. 

Thus, there was a net movement of only 
151,000 persons away from farms last year 
and that was by long odds the smallest net 
movement since the beginning of these 
records in 1922. 


ITH this small net movement away 

from farms and with the normal in- 
crease of 359,000 births over deaths on 
farms, the total farm population actually 
showed a gain last year. The total farm 
population on January 1, 1931, was esti- 
mated at 27,430,000 as compared with 27,- 
222,000 on January 1, 1930. This is the 
first gain in farm population in the ten 
vears during which these estimates have 
deen made. In fact, it is undoubtedly the 
first gain in farm population within a 
generation. The Census estimate of 1910 
showed a farm population of 32,076,000 
and there have been gradual losses each 
year since that time, until last year. 

It is a striking commentary on the im- 
provement in the technique of agricultural 
production that this steadily diminishing 
number of producers could supply the needs 
of our rapidly increasing consuming popu- 
lation and even wind up at the beginning 


of 1931 with a so-called “surplus” prob- 
lem. A matter of three generations ago 
four-fifths of our people were agricultural 
and had their hands full to produce enough 
to eat and wear. Yet here we are to-day 
with only about a fifth of our population 
still on the farms and the country appar- 
ently wondering what to do with all the 
available foodstuffs and fiber crops. 

For it is undoubtedly a fact that one 
of the major problems, as agriculture en- 
ters the 1931 season, is the disposal of the 
large existing stocks of wheat and cotton 
—our two great cash crops. 


PEAKING of wheat, however, there is 

a bit of reassurance to be drawn from 
history. Nat C. Murray of Chicago, one 
of the foremost crop statisticians in the 
world, recently compiled the average yearly 
prices of wheat in England going back 671 
years. Throughout that period of nearly 
seven centuries the average price of wheat 
never continued to move either up or down 
for more than five successive years. Only 
four times in the entire period did the price 
decline five years in succession. Each time 
when the price declined five years in suc- 
cession, it was followed by a series of 
years of advancing price. 

Quoting Mr. Murray, “In the present 
year, 1931, England is in the fifth year of 
a period of successive declines. If history 
repeats itself, England is near a period of 
upward trend in wheat prices.” 

England has been, of course, the world’s 
great wheat market for centuries. The 
foregoing reference to English wheat prices 
is, therefore, essentially a reference to the 
world wheat situation. In appraising what 
may lie ahead, however, allowance must 
be made for the fact that American wheat 
prices are now somewhat above world 
prices. 


BANK IN NEW HOME 


ITY BANK FARMERS TRUST 

COMPANY moved from its tem- 
porary quarters at 43 Exchange Place, 
New York City, to the new 54-story sky- 
scraper on the block bounded by William 
Street, Exchange Place, Hanover Street 
and Beaver Street in New York City. 

This means going back to the site oc- 
cupied since 1866 by the company, when it 
operated as The Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, prior to its affiliation with The 
National City Bank of New York on June 
29, 1929. 

The new building, in addition to housing 
the headquarters of the trust company, 
contains a branch of the parent organiza- 
tion, The National City Bank of New 
York, in which complete banking facilities 
for individual depositors are provided. 


Walter C. Teagle, president, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, was elerted 
a director of the Coca-Cola Company. 
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Automobile Output Increases | 


New Reports Indicate the Revival Is 
General—D istribution on Sound Basis 


‘By WALTER BOYNTON 


ITH more men going into the with. 
automotive factories and more cars 


and trucks coming out of them, the 
plants may be said to be well on the way 
to prosperous levels of production. The 
revival in buying demand showed definitely 
in the latter part of February, with many 
of the dealers in the Detroit territory 
reporting sales as high as 50 per cent. 
above those of a year ago. Reports of 
important distributors in widely scattered 
territory indicate that the revival is 
general—and it is expected to increase with 
the near approach of Spring. In all cases 
reported, February output was substan- 
tially larger than that of January, and 
March schedules in turn largely exceeded 
the February programs. 

As an outstanding example, Chevrolet 
turned out 64,649 cars and trucks in 
February and the March schedule was 
tentatively set at 78,713, with the proba- 
bility that this figure would be exceeded, 
following the intensive sales meetings that 
have been put on in all sales zones. W. S. 
Knudsen, the Chevrolet president, re- 
ported that toward the end of February his 
dealers had 36,000 fewer used cars than 
was the case in the corresponding period of 
1930. The five-day week has become a 
generally established policy of manufac- 
ture, with the Ford plants on this basis, 
and the increase in wage hours is having 
the natural effect of bettering the general 
situation. 


peg nsiree J. McANEENY, president 
of Hudson-Essex, announced a March 
schedule of 36 per cent. above the Febru- 
ary figures, adding that the outlook for 
sales was that March volume would run 60 
per cent. above February. Buick’s Febru- 
ary performance was practically on a par 
with that of February last year and the 
March schedule was originally set at more 
than 10,000 cars. Two new Buick body 
types in the Eight lines are in steady pro- 
duction for the Spring trade. These are 
the convertible coupes on the 114-inch and 
the 132-inch wheelbase. Dealers have been 
promptly stocked with these new offerings. 
Domestic deliveries of Oakland-Pontiac in 
February were just over 10,000 cars, of 
which more than 8,000 were Pontiacs. 
March schedule is 12,600 cars, to begin 


At the Olds Motor Works plant the 
March program was established with a 
minimum of 7,500 cars, following Febru- 
ary deliveries of about 6,000. Graham- 
Paige February business exceded 2,500 
cars and the company reported a comfort- 
able bank of unfilled orders as the March 
operations began. Studebaker’s March 
plans call for an output of 6,000 cars, 
which is 50 per cent. above the February 
total. 


| Ie general, the industry is operating at 
very close to last year’s levels, or 
above, with the prospects that there will 
be materially larger and _ progressive 
increases for the final month of the first 
quarter and for each successive month of 
the second quarter. Demand from the field, 
based on definite sales, has been sufficient 
to keep field stocks at level, and there have 
in numerous cases been shipments in 
record time to satisfy requirements of 
individual territory. The north central 
section of the country and the Pacific 
Coast region have been particularly active 
lately, with the whole Mississippi Basin 
again in the running. More important 
still is the fact that increased demand is 
not confined to any one price class, but is 
fairly well spread up and down the range. 


| cto increase in dealer per- 
sonnel, made possible by improved 
conditions and by the somewhat more 
friendly attitude of the banks, is noted 
here and there. As in the case of the 
general operation, the new dealer set-up 
will be on a better, because sounder, basis. 
The drastic weeding out of dealers 
unable to survive depressed conditions, 
plus the withdrawal of some who retired 
while they could still do so with a portion 
of the profits earned and held in more 
prosperous times, has greatly reduced the 
number of dealers in business. In some 
important cities, where there were for- 
merly too many dealers handling every 
make, some of the best known lines of 
cars have been without any representation 
at all. This condition is being remedied, 
but slowly. By Summer, ‘the situation 
will have settled and the industry and the 
dealer alike will be the better for it. 
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FRONT DRIVE 
greatest fine 
car value 


$2395 


f.o. b. Auburn, Indiana 
Equipment other than standard at extra cost 





AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, INDIANA 

















Odd Lots 


Prudent investors safeguard their 
holdings by buying Odd Lots. It 
gives them that greater margin 
of safety obtained by diversifying 
purchases. 


For safety, you too, should 
counterbalance your holdings by 
buying Odd Lots. 


Our booklet “Odd Lot Trading” 
fully explains the features of this 
method of investing. 


Ask for F. 464 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&Q. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


Branch Offices 
11 W. 42nd St. 41 E. 42nd St. 
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are always pleased to 
make suck en enclysis 
based on fifty-eight years 
of investment experience. 


Tobey EKirk, 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Position Less Favorable and Signs of Distribution 
Suggest Wisdom of at Least Partial Profit-Taking 


By RICHARD W. SCHABACKER 


HE intermediate advance which 

I got under way in the stock market 

last December reached a_ peak 
toward the end of February at around 
173 on our above chart of fifty railroad 
and industrial issues. At that time and 
at those levels it gave the first indica- 
tions we have seen in some time that the 
end of this advance was beginning to 
form. 

Following a four-day “top” formation 
prices sagged off, rather sharply in indi- 
vidual stocks, carrying the average back 
a little over 10 points. As these lines 
are written we are witnessing at least a 
good intermediate recovery and prices 
are climbing back up toward that late 
February peak. 


yore market has given no final guar- 
antee that we have seen the end of 
the recovery which started last Decem- 
ber but there have been enough danger 
signals to warrant the taking of at least 
partial profits and the reducing of long 
commitments held only for short-term 
speculation. 

Last issue we hazarded that our above 
average of 50 issues would get up be- 
tween 175 and 180. The peak of late 
February did not quite reach the lower 
objective of that prophecy, but there are 
still satisfactory possibilities that such 
objectives may be reached in the next 
week or two. Such a movement could 
occur in the usual final churning about 
while distribution is going on, prepara- 
tory to later reaction. 

We promised last issue to try to be 
more definite about the approximate 
time of our top for the new-year 
advance. The signals which we hoped 
for have not materialized as definitely 
as we anticipated so we are not as cer- 
tain on this point as we would like to 
be, but our present feeling would indi- 
cate the wisdom of beginning to trim 
sails right now and having speculative 
accounts in fairly liquid shape by the 
beginning of April at the latest. 


We are not dogmatic about our pres- 
ent feeling on the market because there 
are plenty of signs available for still 
higher prices, but our personal and 
frank opinion is that the greater portion 
of the intermediate advance is over and 
that readers should be prepared for at 
least intermediate reaction, even while 
not entirely relinquishing all the favor- 
able long-pull positions which they may 
have established late last year. 


| 8 gpl our less optimistic feeling 
regarding the future of the current 
market there is no change in our advice 
of recent months for either the specu- 
lator or the long-pull investor. They are 
both in satisfactory position, come what 
may, if they have followed our long- 
standing advice. 

The speculator who followed our 
recommendations has been holding a 
fairly full line of stocks at around the 
extreme lows of the bear market, 
accumulated in December of last year. 
We have been moving his automatic 
stop-loss orders up from level to level, 
to protect the quick and material paper 
profits which he: has accumulated. 

Last issue we moved these stops up 
another notch to the levels prevailing 
around the beginning of February. So 
long as those levels hold intact the 
speculative commitments may be con- 
tinued. If those levels are broken then 
the automatic stop-loss formula sells out 
the speculator’s holdings in preparation 
for further declines and he will still take 
a very handsome profit on his line. 


i far as the long-term investor is 
concerned, he, too, is amply pro- 
tected if he has followed our previous 
advice. He has accumulated about 60 
per cent. of his anticipated line of stocks 
to be held for the next bull market, and 
still has 40 per cent. of his funds in cash 
to take further advantage of lower levels 
later on, when, as and if they materialize. 
MARCH 6TH, 1931. 
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Cities Service Net Earnings 


Increased 34% in 1930 


HE remarkable progress of Cities Service Company during the year that has 
passed testifies to the exceptional abilities of its management. 
































Net earnings during this generally widespread period of economic depression 
exceeded the notable 1929 record by more than $14,800,000. 


The impressive gains recorded were due largely to a far-flung extension of service 
facilities, acquisition of valuable new properties, and the development of increas- 
ingly profitable sources of new income. 


Among the outstanding achievements of the Cities Service organization during 
1930 are the following:— 


The purchase and construction of “samages poner Al located retail outlets for 
the convenient distribution of gasoline, oil and other petroleum products. 


The completion of numerous oil wells with a potential production of 
many hundreds of thousands of barrels a day. 


Cities Service Company became associated with other large important 
interests in the construction of a 1,000-mile natural gas pipe line from 
Texas to Chicago. Hundreds of miles of natural gas pipe oad were also 
undertaken by its subsidiaries. 


The acquisition of a controlling interest in a large public utility subsidiary. 


In extent, diversity, and the essential character of the services and products which 
it supplies, the Cities Service organization presents the aspect of a national insti- 
tution closely identified with America’s commercial and industrial progress. 


The cash value of the annual stock and cash dividends being paid on Cities Service 
Common stock is equivalent to about 742% on the present market price. 


For full information regarding this great, nation-wide 
organization, simply send coupon below TODAY. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street © New York City 
Branches in principal cities 





HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


LISTEN IN—Cities Service Radio Hour— Please send me full information about Cities Service 
Company Common stock. 


FRIDAYS 8 P. M., E. S. T.— 


| WEAF and 33 N. B. C. Associated Stations. 
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HERE were 30,345 
new investors in 
Associated Gas and 
Electric System se- 
curities in 1930. This 
increase, to a total of 
220,484, reflects the 
investment favor in 
which these securi- 
ties are held. 
Asound security of 
the company now 
being offered is the 
Gold Debenture 
Bond due 1968. 


Now selling to yield about 6'/,% 
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General Utility Securities, Inc. 
61 Broadway, New York 


Please send me full information about 
Gold Debenture Bonds due 1968. 
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M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


M. C. Bouvier 
Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1869 


R. A. Coykendall J. G. Bishop 


y Member 
New York Curb (Asso.) 


20 Broad Street 
New York City 
Our Booklet 


“Stock Exchange Service 
for the Small Investor” 
sent upon request 


Odd lots will receive the same 
careful attention as 100 share lots. 
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Wal/ Street 
POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


in February, the market recov- 

ered about 25 per cent. from its low 
in December. This is in terms of the 
Dow Jones Averages. A good many low 
priced stocks have increased in price from 
50 to 100 per cent. 

The business revival of January had 
already begun to peter out before the end 
oi that month. Now there is apparently 
no sign of it. Railroad reports for Jan- 
uary were very poor with many railroads 
showing over a 50 per cent. decrease in net. 
The mild weather which most of the 
country has enjoyed this winter, while a 
boon to those out of work, has had a poor 
effect on business which depends upon 
seasonal weather. In spite of all this, we 
have had a rise in stocks which leads to 
the belief that a good part of it has been 
due to manipulation. 


A ROUND the middle of the last week 


URING the last few days, the mar- 

ket has been running a good sized 
volume with lowering prices and has lost 
about one-fourth of the advance. If this 
downward movement continues without 
any appreciable interruption, it will provide 
a buying opportunity for the use of the 
30 per cent. cash reserve which we rec- 
ommended holding for future drives. If 
it stays in this trading area, namely, be- 
tween 185 to 195 on the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial averages, we would sell stocks bought 
for anything but a very long pull, with 
the exception of those low priced stocks 
which have not participated in the ad- 
vance, 

The market is still loaded with a large 
short’ interest and a good deal of stock 
is being loaned. Frequent rallies may be 
expected even if the market is working to 
lower ground with the object of running 
in these shorts, but on all such rallies we 
would liquidate stocks and not go long. 


NE of the low-priced stocks referred 

to above, which has not participated 
to any extent in the recent advance, is 
Congoleum-Nairn. The actual report of 
this company for the year 1930 showed 
that the management had worked very 
hard with the idea of putting themselves 
in a satisfactory condition. At the end 
of the year, the ratio of the current assets 
to current liabilities was 40 to 1. 

These current assets included approxi- 
mately $18,000,000 of cash and govern- 
ment bonds, against less than one-half 
million liabilities. The net quick assets 
alone after deducting funded debt and pre- 
ferred stock were equal to $11.00 per 


share on the common which is $1.00 over - 


the present market price. The book value 


of the stock is $19.88 per share. 


HE actual report brings out the fact 

that the company purchased approxi- 
mately 14 per cent. of its common stock 
in the open market at an average of $11.44 
per share. A proposal to retire the stock 
goes to the next annual meeting of the 
stockholders. Naturally, if the stockhold- 
ers approve this action it will greatly im- 
prove the technical position of the stock 
by cutting down a large amount of the 
floating supply. 

Also, if this is done, the resulting cap- 
italization will be less than it was five 
years ago, a period in which most com- 
panies greatly increased their capitaliza- 
tion. 

It is also understood that severe write- 
downs of inventories to meet market con- 
ditions took place. In spite of all this, 
however, the company was able to show 
net earnings of 7 cents per share. Instead 
of increasing plant capacity during the 
prosperity boom, Congoleum has written 
down their fixed assets from $14,069,000 at 
the end of 1926 to $12,373,000 at the end 
of 1930. There is a very negligible amount 
of capitalization ahead of the common 
stock consisting of $1,476,000 funded debt 
and a preferred stock issue of $1,356,000. 

The condition that seems particularl; 
favorable in Congoleum is the fact that 
only about 10 per cent. of their business 
is derived from the sale of materials for 
use in new building construction. The re- 
maining 90 per cent. is replacements, 
caused by ordinary wear and tear. The 
present management, which assumed con- 
trol following a very unsatisfactory state 
of affairs in 1926, has done very weli and 
there is no reason to believe that they will 
not continue to do so. Therefore, the 
stock is recommended as a long pull. 


HE past week has seen new highs in 

the securities of the New York Trac- 
tion Companies. These stocks were rec- 
ommended last July and we see no reason 
to change the recommendation. On a basis 
of the proposed unification plan, the ful- 
fillment of which seems to us merely a 
matter of time, Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit common should be worth around 
90 per share and the Manhattan Elevated 
Modified Guarantee stock around 70. The 
completion of the Eighth Avenue Subway 
which is likety to take place in from four 
to six months, will probably make the 
unification imperative. 

Conditions in the oil industry have been 
upset by the new East Texas field and fun- 
damentals appear not so favorable. The 
rubbers have taken large inventory losses 
bravely and should improve in coming 
months. Goodyear and U. S. Rubber ap- 
pear in favorable speculative position. 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


$100,000,000 j 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


| 44% Gold Bonds and Corporate Stock 


Dated March 1, 1931 Due March 1, as shown below 
NOT REDEEMABLE BEFORE MATURITY. 


Principal and semi-annual interest (March 1 and September 1) payable in gold in New York City. Bonds are to be 
issued in coupon or registered form, in denomination of $1000. Corporate stock is to be issued in coupon form and 
interchangeable; denominations of $1000 for Coupon Bonds or in registered form in any multiple of $10. 








The Comptroller of the City of New York states in his offering circular that the above Bonds and Corporate Stock are 


Exempt from the Federal Income Tax and from the Income Tax of the State of New York, and 
that Executors, Administrators, Guardians and others holding Trust Funds are authorized 
by law to invest in such Corporate Stock and Serial Bonds. 





A LARGE PART OF THE ABOVE BONDS AND CORPORATE STOCK HAVING BEEN 
SOLD, THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER, SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS SALE AND 
CHANGE IN PRICE, THE REMAINDER OF THE FOLLOWING: 


$40,000,000 Serial Bonds for School Construction and various Municipal Purposes 


March 1 Price March 1 Price 

Maturity to Yield Maturity to Yield 
1932 2.25% 1938 3.90% 
1933 3.00% 1939 3.95% 
1934 3.50% 1940 4.00% 
1935 3.625% 1941 4.05% 
1936 3.75% 1942 to 1971 4.087% 
1937 3.80% inclusive io 


$60,000,000 Corporate Stock for Rapid Transit Railroad Construction 
| Maturing March 1, 1981 
Price to Yield 4.08% 





The Comptroller has stated that the sale of the above bonds and stock will not add to the debt of New York City as 
the proceeds will be used for the purpose of taking up short term “Corporate Stock Notes.” 


Temporary receipts of the Comptroller will be delivered in a few 
days and will be exchanged for definitive bonds when ready. 





- Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Dillon, Read & Co. 
International Manhattan Company 


INCORPORATED 





| New York, March 5, 1931. 


























FORBES for 


UP 


yom 


DEPRESSION 


cy of the gloom that has enveloped Recovery will be aided by the unprece- 
the world for the past sixteen months; dented supply of credit. Industries which have 
out of the wreckage of fortunes and hopes; postponed building and expansion or the 
out of the disturbange to the forces ofindus- absorption of competitors, will proceed with 
trial progress, there emerges one thought... _ their programs. Quarterly statements, not im- 
a clear, penetrating beam of light: the worst mediatelybutsoon,will show profitable opera- 
of the depression lies behind us. The next __ tions. Securities of these corporations should 
definite direction we can take is upward. advance —in some cases perhaps sharply. 




























Upward! We cannot blame those who re- Looking Forward 

fuse to believe the future once more holds Many investors of keen vision will now look 
promise —that the day is rapidly coming —ghead and plan to profit while the country 
when the depression will become another |ifts itself up from depression. The more 
page of history. It is hard to smile inasea thoughtful will realize that the best possi- 
of troubled faces. But there are many men ___pilities of success will result from a carefully 
who remember that the depression of 1893 gid investment plan, plus the aid of invest- 
became history, as did others, such as!1907 ~— ment counsel. They will appreciate that the 
and 192l—and they will wait with abiding — small fraction of their investment paid for 
hope. expert guidance should multiply the oppor- 

America’s New Strength tunities at hand. 


The recovery from 1930 will not be sensa- The different types of service offered by 
tionally rapid, but it will putmen and women _—_ Brookmire makes it possible for each investor 
back to work, It wil} start motors whirring _ to select the one best adapted to the size 
in mines, mills, and factories that have been _ of his investment fund. Full information con- 
silent for months. It will send people into cerning the Brookmire Service will be sent 
stores to buy merchan- on request, without cost or obligation. At the 
dise. It will create a same time we shall be glad to send a com- 
greaterdemand forraw _ plimentary copy of “The Story of an Inves- 
and fabricated materi- _tor”—an interesting book showing how an 
als from merchants and __ investor profited from business cycles, that 
manufacturers whose _ will prove of real value to those who hope 
inventories have been to profit as America comes up from depres- 





depleted. sion. Use the coupon or your letterhead. 
a a a a wae ck oe on. a 
BROOKMIRE ([fneowurn: 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


I am seriously interested in the newly published book, “THE 
STORY OF AN INVESTOR.” Please send it to me without cost or 
obligation; at the same time describing the type of Brookmire service 
best suited to an investment fund of approximately $ 


ECONOMIC SE RVICE, INC. 





551 FIFTH AVENUE : : a NEW YORK, N. Y. pa nD Ee RT REN RE MCE RT race ON eT 
ti —aeeiee an ange nena vee City. seeccccconccccescccccocoscessonees sosecesersseess Mate. ines 

eee — Renta Pound Speinee Ine ‘idaiae from West of the Rockies should be addressed to 
Bafisle Detroit Newark Rochester St. Louis BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc., Russ Building, San 


Francisco, California | 


Chicago Elmira Philadelphia San Francisco Toronto 
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Forbes Stock 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 Div. 
Par Shares Value 1929 m=months Whe ie os. es Rate 
No 762 $38 $7.75 $6.32 Ase Reduction... 5.200.606 $3 
No 4,153 21 0.60 0.15 pe ee 
No 2,178 86 ree Allsed Chemical... .......0. 6 
No 1,256 30 3.79 2.86 eee 3 
10 653 24 4.77 3.02 American Bank Note...... 2 
No 690 29 341 3.24 American Brake Shoe..... 2.40 
25 2,474 55 8.02 8.08 ye er 4 
No 600 130 1.03¢ 1.35, 6 m Amer. Car & Foundry...... 3 
No 1,656 43 4.01 2.20, 12 m Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 
No 600 27 re ATIOFICOR BCC. 2... 5s cc senee 3 
No 1,020 36 Nil Nil American International..... 2 
No 770 82 5.40 1.41 Amer. Locomotive......... Z 
No 10,155 16 | % : ee American Radiator ........ 1 
25 1,629 44 ee 0.03 Amer. Rolling Mill........ .. 
No 1,830 66 10.02 3.77 Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 
100 450 138 8.39 12.85 Amer. Sugar Refining...... 5 
100 13,480 128 12.57 10.44 eS a 9 
25 3,077 33 5.76 7.49,5 m American Tobacco “B”.... 5 
100 400 109 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Woolen ............ ae 
50 8826 61 :oe-0COCOt*é«C wi Anaconda Copper ......... 2.50 
No 3,577 24 Bee 0 “wanes AmGes COgeet ...0606..... 1 
25 ~ 2,000 32 0.41" Nil? Armour ot Ti. “A” .......;;. 
No 600 33 3.49 3.41> Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
100 2,417 254 22.70 12.86 Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 
100 813 223 14.47 7.58 Atlantic Coast Line........ 10a 
25 2,682 54 6.20 1.02 Atlantic Refining.......... 1 
No 173 83 21.23” 5.43? Auburn Automobile........ 4y 
No 843 56 1.07 1.94 Baldwin Locomotive ....... 72 
100 2,560 136 10.31 7.458 Baltimore & Ohio......... 
2 225 28 ys Won Bae Sg? 1 
20 446 48 6.03 5.52 Beechnut Packing ......... 3 
No 2,100 14 3.54 0.56 Bendix Aviation........... 1 
No 3,202 144 11.01 5.26 Bethlehem Steel .......... 6 
25 4,164 24 5.50 5.12 Borden Company.......... 3 
No 770 69 6.528 7.698 Brook.-Manhaitan Transit.. 4 
No 736 94 7.54 125 Brook. Union Gas......... 5 
No 252 42 5.788 4.22 oe er ena 3 
No 5,000 : 2.34 0.80, 6 m Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 
No 244 19 4.39 2.56, 9 m ee oo 2.50 
No 977 52 6.38¢ 6.16° California Packing........ 4 
No 511 14 5.55” 6.64* Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 3 
100 195 195 ae siwssies eh EE, SESE ee aN 6 
No 190 6 5.86" 0.19, 6 m Celotex Company.......... a 
No 1,123 53 Tee Ceero GO POG... 6... eves es 2 
No 1,800 47 2.61 3.47 Chesapeake Corp.......... 3 
25 ~=—7,661 41 4.75 4.44 Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 
No 1,174 3 0.95 Nil Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
No 362 31 2.56 2.31 Chtts Comoaty ....s..6.5 2.40 
No 4,470 26 4.94 0.05 Chrsyler Gop. o..6:0..i06 0: 1 
No 1,000 12 10.25 11.15 Se Ce ee 6 
100 341 118 6.43 2.13, 9 m Colorado Fuel & Iron..... 1 
No 11,610 18 3.12 1.76 Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 
No 1,037 26 4.34 2.03 Commercial Credit......... z 
No 34,011 6 0.69 0.61. 12 m Commonwealth & Southern. 0.60 
No 11,451 56 4.75 5.06 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 
No 1,725 43 5.02 5.04 Continental Can........... 2.50 
No 2,112 12 0.32" Nil? Continental Motors ........ 
No 4,777 32 1.90 0.05 Continental Oil (Del.)..... - 
25 = =2,530 34 5.49 4.86 Corn Prods. Refining...... 4a 
100 550 154 11.66 4.59 Cracte Sireel .. 0.0.05... 5 
10 1,000 32 0.65 Nilk Cuban American Sugar.... 
No 6,555 10 Nil Nil, 9 m Cures- WI occ. scsee. 
No 513 61 3.348 4.048 Davison Chemical......... fe 
100 516 217 15.29 1.38, 3 m Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
50 1,694 98 7.90 2.72, 9 m Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
No 1,050 22 1.85 1.90, 9 m Diamond Match........... ae 
No 3,090 20 6.35 6.03 OS, ees 4 
20 =10,339 31 6.99 4.64 Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
No 2,261 63 me Eastman Kodak........... 8a 
No 926 24 11.37 5.86, 9 m Elec. Auto-Lite............ 6 
No 1,800 27 2.98 2.86 Electric Power & Light.... 1 
100 1,511 134 6.03 1.07 RO PR nas vs dais bos ee 
No 239 40 a Foster Wheeler............ Z 
No 100 68 1.95 Nil. 9 m Foundation Go. ....6%%65.s: ear 
No 730 18 5.60? 4.284 Preenort TGgR6: 4:0.<s.c00ic«:s 4 


Guide 


Long Term Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 

Price Range High Low Prices % 
223- 22; ’20-'29* 1563%- 8714 99 
56%4-18% ; 1929 35%4- 534 11 
355- 65; ’24-’29 343 -170% 163 
200- 26; ’20-'29* 68 - 31% 39 
160- 34; ’25-’29 973%- 451% 60 
63- 40; ’27-’29 545¢- 30 36 
185- 39; ’27-'29 15614-10454 122 
116- 75; ’25-’29 821%4- 24% 35 


199- 14; ’25-’29 10134- 25 42 
54- 26; ’27-’29 41%- 24% 30 1 
150- 16; ’22-’29 553%- 16 24 


145- 65; ’23-29 105 - 18% 28 
55- 28; 1929 3934- 15 20 
144- 60; 1929 100%- 28 33 
293- 43; °22-29* 7914- 37% 53 
96- 36; ’22-’29 O9%- 39% 55 
310-114; ’22~29  274%-1703, 196 
235- 81; ’24-'29* 130%- 99% 118 
166- 6; ’20-’29 20%- 5% 9 
175- 28; ’24-29*  811%4- 25 41 
68- 30° ’28-’29 37%4- 105% 18 
27- 5; ’25-’29 84-234 3 
76- 25; ’25-’29 50%- 19 27 
298- 97; °24-29  24214-168 193 
268- 83; 22-29 175%- 95% —:120 
154- 30; ’23-'29*  513%4- 165% 21 
514- 68; ’28-’29  26334- 603 203 


67- 15; 1929 38 - 193% 25 
145- 40; ’23-’29  12234- 553% 79 

2-": 34 - 8% 13 
101- 44; ’23-’29 70%- 4634 57 
104- 25; 1929 57%- 14% 23 
141- 37; ’23-'29 110%4- 473% 64 
187- 53; ’25-'29* 9034- 60% 73 
82- 9; ’23-’29 783¢- 55% 68 
249- 56; ’24-’29 178%- 98% 118 
56- 29; ’26-’29 42 - 33% 36 
249- 29; ’25-’29*  517%- 183% 29 
89- 14; ’25-’29 4814- 21% 28 


85- 60; °26-'29 77- 41% 47 
99- 32; ’26-'29 753@- 30% 37 
515- 14; ’22'29  36234- 83% 115 
86- 31; ’26-’29 60 - 3 

120- 23; ’20-’29 653%- 21 27 
112- 63; ’27-’29 8214- 32% 48 
280- 54; ’22-’29*  5134- 32% 43 
45- 3; ’22-’29 2632- 4% 8 
76- 32; ’24-’29 675%- 22% 31 
141- 26; ’25-’29 43 - 14% 22 
181- 41; ’22-'29*  19134-133% 163 
96- 20; ’20-’29 77 - 18% 27 
141- 52; ’26-’29* 87 - 30% 41 
71- 14; ’25-’29 4034- 15% 22 
30- 10; 1929 20%- 7% 11 
183- 56; ’23-’29* 136%- 78% 98 
134- 34; ’20-’29 71¥%- 43% 57 
29- 5; 22-29 8%4- 2% 4 
63- 12; ’21-'29 3Y- 7% 11 


_ 


L PPUOCRWOWEN, VAN, 1100 MWOHUPORMNON GOWWUNO, DAA, PPION. VINWO, BP OLOW, W 
> Qe YQheonmu: YEN NNN UNVEROWAUNOSS SloOWNKR: BN: NUH: CHWS. ANHUWN: © 


126- 35: ’26-’29 11134- 65 83 48 
122- 48; '21"29 935%- 50% «58 ~—sa'8 
60- 7: ’21-'29 we 4 a 
30- 6; 1929 147%- 134 6 

81- 21; 20-20" 4354-10 20 a 
230- 93; °20-’'29 181 -130% 150 60 
173-108: °2220 153 -691%4 90 78 
172-115: °19-20* 25414-1390 21 a 
126- 69; '28-'20 8734-5754 71 «56 
503- 80: ’'22-20* 14514-8014 97 44 
265- 70; '22-'29 255%4-142% 171 46 
174- 50: 28-20 11474. 33 65 92 
87- 15: 25-20 103%4- 3434 «54.—Ss«d:') 


94- 10; °23-29 6334-221, 34 ; 
95- 33: 1929 104%4-371%4 57 38 
184- 13: ’23-’20 2834- 31% 14 , 
109- 20; 26-29 5514-2414 «37, 's«*108 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. > Gee kn 


vember 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 


common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 





Earns 
1929 


$4.71 
No 28,846 12 2.24 





No = 5,347 11 3.68 
10 43,500 18 5.44 
No 38 8632 8.25 
No 2,205 23 6.16 
No 1,788 14 4.06 
No 1,054 51 4.85 
No 1,371 42 10.23 
No 1,727 8 Nil 
100 2,491 = 163 10.28 
No 198 116 5.93 
No 678 = Nil 7.65 
100 400 111 4.96 
No 1,597 37 7.26 
10 «61,502 3=24 2.35 
100 §=1,354 161 9.14 
100 350 =:112 8.598 
No 638 33 11.03 
No 4,409 53 7.11 
No 13,758 9 1.47 


No 826 1 ilk 
10 ~=—5,518 20 2.68 
5 4,636 < 3.87 
No 1,726 30 3.64 
50 1,210 101 6.08 
25 1,754 33 7.82 
No 1,364 38 7.913 
25 500 40 4.83 
No 1,909 20 0.29 
No 300 52 7.62 
No 755 73 9.05 

No _ 1,304 35 6.86" 
No 1,899 47 4.09 
No 809 111 5.10 
100 828 124 10.42 
No 4,621 33 2.60 

No 2,730 20 6.60? 


No 717 10 Nil 
No 1,190 29 7.01 
No _ 5,160 16 4.04 
100 310 181 25.49 
No 5,431 20 2.17 
100 4,994 165 16.89 
100 337. 214 15.50 
100 §=1,571 124 11.73 
100 1,407 216 


25: 3,195 25 3.26 
No 15,000 5 1.68) 
50 2,422 65 2.92 
No 2,685 36 5.39 
50 11,233 93 8.82 
100 450 162 13.93 
No 2,593 39 5.19 
25 = 2,433 72 5.90 
No 390 72 1.83 
No = 5,368 31 3.93 
No 3,874 86 5.23 
No 6,526 6 1.58 
No 2,372 18 0.63 
50 ~=1,400 91 9.08 
No 1,335 6 2.60” 
10 =2,000 16 0.71 
No 1,985 91 5.508 


10 9,000 15 3.22 
10 300 38 1.26 


100 654 120 11.82 
No 4,637 40 6.62 
No 5,500 50 2.82 
100 100 191 1.07 


*Including prices on old stock. 
(g) Year ended June 30. (j) 


ended April 30. 
vember 


. (q) Before charges for depletion. 


Earns, 1930 


m=months 


8m 
1 
l 


0.58, 9 m 
Nil, 9 m 
1.56, 9 m 


m 


1.84, 9 m 
2.16, 6 m 
7.58 
1.99 
7.21 
6.63 


7 22 


7.33 
21.97 
4.36 
pen 

2.41, 9 m 
0.605 


2.28, 9 m 


Nil, 9 m 
1.03, 9 m 


(a) Partly extra. 


common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended Septembe 
(r) Paid in common stock. (s) 
(w) 9 months. 


Div. 
i a ae Rate 
General Asphalt........... $3 
General Electric........... 1.60 
eS 3 
General Motors............ 3 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... .. 
SO 2 eee 2.50 
OO Sh Ae a ee “3 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 5 
Graham-Paige Motors..... .. 
Great Northern Pfd....... 5 
Guilt States Steel. ..... 50 
Hershey Chocolate......... 5 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Hudson Motor............ 1 
| CO” re os 
Hiiow: Central, occ. c..0c. 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machine..... 6u 
BEE, EAMOWNNORS o0.i0 cs adc sos 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 0.60 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... .. 
Re a i a ee Pa 
Piemumeter GOOG... .cc<scsas ax 
Kennecott Copper.......... 2 
POIBNER TMG. 6. bie eks San oe 
ES ee err 1.60 
Reewer @ TOs. icc cvs 1.60 
Kroger Grocery........... lu 
LORIGh: VOUOys 6s nc cian icaics 2.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
OS 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 
Lormiara TODACCO ....6<...< we 
McKeesport Tin Plate..... 6a 
BN SPM is oc aeaisds cows 4 
a 2. Fe 3au 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 3 
Massours Pacwic. .....5.... 
Montgomery Ward........ 
PERO DAGUOES 6.5 o:s.6S kc bk eae’ 4 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... cs 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 4a 
Nat. Dairy Products...... 2.60 
pS ak I~ a eae Pe ee 5 
Nat. Power & Light...... 1 
New York Central........ 8 


N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis.. 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 6 


Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American........... 10r 
North American Aviation.. 
Nortnern Pacthe:.... «2%. 5 
Pacific Gas & Electric.... 2 
Packard Motors........... 0.60 
Pan-American Pet. “B”.... .. 
Paramount Publix......... 4 
Pennsylvania R. R........ 4 
Pere Marquette .......... 7.50a 
Phillips Petroleum ........ 2 
Pearse On. & Gas.0:. <<<. 2 
Pressed Steel Car......... os 
Public Service of N. J....: 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 4 


Radio Corporation ........ 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum “A”’. 


pre ore ee 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... — 
ROO BROUOTS oii ccc cscs 0.40 
Repupnce Stteh.....s.52-..5 oJ 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 5 
Rossia Insurance .......... 2.20 


St. Louis-San Francisco.... 

Sears Roebuck ............ 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil.. 1 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 


Partly estimated. 


Long Term 
Price Range 
97- 23; ’20-’29 
403- 79; 


137- 35; 
282- 33; 


153- 60; 
143- 80; 
; '28-29 


154-113; 


62- 


270- 
92- 
201- 


91- 
156- 
96- 
92- 
46- 
145- 
127- 
128- 
85- 


178- ¢ 


47- 
se 
242- 
382- 
62- 
66- 
101- 
400- 


119- 
237- 
250- 


134- 
198- 

46- 
144- 


'26-'29* 
"26-29% 
°25-'20* 
°25-'29 
°27-'29 


; ’20-’29 


; '27-'29 


°25-’29 
’27-’29 


; °25-29 


; °27-29 


9 
255- 83; 
395- 65; 
24; 


20; 


33° 


; ’26-’29 
; ’20-’29 


’26-’29 
"22-29 
°24-29 
’20-’29* 
*25-’29 
’20-'29 
’23-29 


’26-'29 
26-29 


2; ’28-'29 


; '2420* 
; 122-29 
: 124-729 
; 123-29 
: '24-20* 
: °24-'29 


54; '28-'29 
: 120-29 
: '25-'20* 
: 20-29 
: 122-29 
: °22.729 


; 26-29 


; ’26-’29 
: '23-'29* 
- 923-29 
; ’26-’29 
; °24-’29 
; ’20-’29* 
; ’26-’29 
; ’26-’29 
; °23-’29 
; °24-’29 
; ’25-’29 
; ’26-’29 
; ’28-’29 
; ’22-’29 


; ’23-’29* 
; '22-’29* 
; ’22-29 
: ’20-’29 
; ’22-’29 
; ’26-’29 
> '20-’29 
; ’28-’29 
: ’26-’29* 
; '27-'29 
; ’21-’29 


26; °24-'29* 
; ’28-'29 
; ’22-29 
; °27-'29 
; ’22-'29 
; ’22-’20* 


1929 


; ’23-'29 


; °24-’29 
; ’27~29 
; ’22-’29 
; ’20-’29 


(c) Year ended February 28. 





FORBES for 


Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


71%- 22% 
953%4- 41% 
61%- 443% 
5414- 31% 
106%- 56 
106%- 18 
477%- 29 


58%4- 15% 


96%- 35% 
133%%- 3 
102 - 51 
80 - 15 


109 - 70 
5334- 347% 
62%- 18 
26%- 7% 


13634- 6534 
3914- 20% 
19714-131 
11534- 45% 
¥e- 12% 
31%- 5% 
773%- 17 


2654- 73% 
6234- 20% 


% 
3634- 26% 
3534- 205% 
481%- 17% 


847%- 40 

1143¢- 78% 
9534- 413% 
70%- 40% 
28%- 8% 


8914- 61 

8814- 335% 
1591%4- 8154 
33 + 4) 

665¢- 14% 
98%4- 20% 
49%- 15% 


5814- 21% 
93 - 68% 
20 - 2% 
8314- 275% 
62 - 35 

18914-114 

5834- 30 

19234-105% 
144 - 73 

128%- 6754 
265-1811 
132%- 57% 
1554- 4% 
97 - 42% 


747%- 40% 
233%- 7% 
0 


7714-343, 
865%4- 53 

164%4- 76% 
4434- 11% 
54 - 11% 
165%- 3% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
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(e) Year 


(n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended No- 


(t) Plus 4% 


(x) 8 months only. (y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


in common stock. 


(u) Plus 5% in 
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City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company 


CHARTERED 1822 
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Announces its return to 22 William 
St.. where it was located from 1866 
to 1929. You are cordially invited to 
Visit its offices in this newly completed 
building which were opened for busi-< 
ness Tuesday, February 24th, 1931. 








25 


No 
No 
No 

25 


Thous. Book 

Shares Value 
746 36 
2,761 24 
3,723 168 
11,298 193 
12,652 4 
‘2,163 35 
13,016 46 
25,400 45 
17,809 31 
,299 24 
1,960 50 
9,850 45 
2,540 11 
2,402 20 
3,291 12 
24,847 29 
697 35 
4,174 43 
2,222 193 
1,835 9 
2,925 78 
23,080 14 
1,170 48 
373 =102 
397 22 
600 45 
995 63 
1,464 44 
8, 570 204 
667 160 
2,627 18 
1,024 198 
3,172 20 
2,859 87 
800 55 
3,000 19 
9,750 16 
1,473 $23 
2,404 23 
3,203 18 
8,293 24 
6,136 35 
7,488 6 
6,310 32 
1,248 34 
8,513 8 
30,275 8 
1,167 45 
14,386 59 
1,589 27 
7,000 6 
5,691 12 
4,525 74 
2,975 58 
2,618 25 
13,717 13 
802 1 
2,000 .s 
530 96 
25,595 11 
342 oe 
9,090 ye 
801 2 
4,000 17 
5,897 3 
16,851 39 
2,577 16 
560 54 
440 27 
6,000 38 
744 10 
9,000 10 
2,221 10 
1,775 - 
5,140 37 


Earns 


1929 
$1.49% 
3.44 
12.74 
11.65 

1.37 
6.59 


vin Nw 


WwrNn 
Co STW U1 Go 


“Including prices on old stock. 


ended April 3. (¢ 
vember 30. 
common stock. 


(v) Pl 


g) Year ended 
(q) Before charges 


s for depletion. 
us 8% in common stock. 


Earns, 1930 
m=months 


3.02, 9m 


1.31, 9 m 


Nil, 9 m 


Nil, 6 m 


$1..878 


(a) Partly extra. 
une 30. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) Paid in common stock. (s) 
(w) 9 months. 


i: ae ae Oe 


South Porto Rico Sugar... 
Southern Cal. Edison ..... 
Southern Pacific .......... 
Southern Railway......... 
Standard Brands........... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 


Standard Oil of New Jersey 


Standard Oil of New York. 
Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp. 


Texas Corporation ........ 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing... .. 
Tepacco Products.......... 
Transamerica 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 
Union Oil of California.... 
UIHOM: POCMIE 634 oon car kce 


United Aircraft & Transport .. 


OO ae eee 
United Gas Improvement. . 


U. OO Se 
U. S. Industrial Alcchol. 

HES SS ee re 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve.. 


U. a ee ee 


Wabash Railway 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 
Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric...... 
White Motors 
Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


NEW YORK CURB 


Aluminum Co. of America.. 
Amer. Cyanamid “B” 
Amer. Gas & Electric.....: 
Amer. Superpower 
Assoc. Gas & Elec. “A 
Blue Ridge 
Brazilian Traction......... 


Central Pub. Service “A”.. 
Central States Electric..... 
Cities Service 
Con. Gas (Baltimore)..... 
Electric Bond & Share..... 


Ford of Canada “A”....... 
Ford of England.......... 


Goldman Sachs... ......% 
lo Taare 


Humble Oil 


Mo.-Kansas Pipe Line..... 
Middle West Utilities...... 


National Investors......... 
New Jersey Zinc.......... 
Newmont Mining ......... 
Niagara Hudson Power.... 
Northern States Power “A” 


OMORE 656 h5 6d siz hsiene 8k 
Pitney Bowes Post Meter.. 


St. Reps Papee... sc ssiiss 
Shenandoah Corp. ......... 
Standard Oil of Indiana... . 
Standard Oil of Kentucky.. 
Standard Oil of Ohio....... 
Standard Pwr. & Light “B” 
NRE Ei si coca nication acs 


Transcont. Air Transport... 


United Founders 
United Light & Power “A” 
Utilities Power & Light.... 
Vacuum Oil 


(k) Year ended Se 
Partly 
(x) 8 months only. 
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Div. Long Term Prices-1930 Approx. Yield 
Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
50- 22; ’27-’29 3034- 10% 14 = 
$2 92- 31; 27-29 72 - 40% 51 4.0 
6 158- 78; ’22-29 127 - 88 104 5.8 
8 165- 17; ’22-’29 13634- 46% 54 14.8 
1.20 89- 20; ’26-’29 29%4- 14% 20 6.0 
3.50 244- 40; ’25-'29 129%4- 53% 80 5.3 
2.50 82- 51; ’26-’29 75 - 4214 48 5.1 
2a 83- 31; ’22-’29 847%- 43% 49 4.0 
1.60 48- 30; ’24-’29 403%- 1934 25 6.4 
a 126- 21; ’20-’29 47 - 14% 19 a 
1.20 98- 30: 24-2 4744- 18% 23 5.4 
3 75- 45; ’26-’29 60%4- 28% 34 8.9 
4 85- 39; ’26-’29 6734- 40% 52 78 
3 154- 29; ’22-’29*  8914- 40% 54 5.4 
i 118- 1; ’22-’20* 6%4- 2 3 ae 
1 67- 20; 1929 2534- 10% 16 9.3 
5 182- 76; ’23-’29* 138 - 49 73 6.9 
2t 59- 35; ”24-’29 50 - 20% 23 8.7 
10 298-126; ’24-’29 2423%4- 16614 196 5.1 
162- 31; 1929 99 - 18% 34 : 
4 159- 98; ’26-’29 105 - 46% 64 6.3 
1.20 60- 22; 1929 4934- 24% 32 3.7 
1.60 206- 12; ’21-’29 8 - 31 43 3.8 
6 244- 37; ’22-’29 1393g- 50% 69 8.9 
“9 51- 5; ’27-’29 15%4- 3% 8 : 
2 300- 12; ’22-’29* 38%4- 18% 33 6.0 
3 120- 48; ’25-’29 751%4- 25 34 8.9 
ie 97- 15; ’22-’29 36. <i] 16 an 
7 262- 70; ’20-’29 19834-1343 145 47 
és 96- 6; ’22-’29 673¢- 11% 18 : 
ah 138- 7; ’24-’29 80%4- 934 16 : 
8 272- 89; ’22-’29 21934-122% ~—:142 5.8 
ri 68- 36; ’27-’29 52 - 31% 34 5.9 
5 293- 49; ’22-’29 — 8814 98 Sl 
2 105- 27; ’22-’29 - 21% 24 8.1 
“i 35- 5; ’25-’29 i - 3% 6 = 
2.40 234- 52; ’26-’29* 72%- 51% 62 3.3 
§40- 53; ’25-’29 356 -140% 159 
na 80- 20; °26-’29 37 - 6% 11 
Sit 225- 43; ’24-’29 157 - 74% 79 2 
0.40 96- 82; 1929 391%4- 9 16 2.6 
2 73> 25: °Z9-29 4614- 13% 23 8.7 
Aes 30- 3; 1929 15%4- 2% 6 i 
8r 82- 34; ’28-’29 55%4- 19% 25 8.0 
1.75 58- 19; ’25-’29 4254- 11% 18 9.9 
10r 120- 12; ’28-’29* 393%4- 7% 12 10.0 
0.30y 91- 20; ’26-’29* 444- 13% 19 7.9 
3.00 146- 32; ’25-’29 1367¢- 78 100 3.6 
6r 287- 50; ’28-’29 117%- 37% 54 5.8 
1.20 69- 25; 1929 38%4- 18% 28 47 
0.37 24- 8; ’28-’29 231%4- 10% 1 2.3 
; 226- 32; ’28-’29* 4634- 43% 9 = 
1.50 209- 45; ’22-’29 1667%- 58% 67 Va | 
2 128- 28; ’23-’29 119 - 57% 65 31 
10r 42- 8; ’28-’29 36%4- 5 8 10.0 
8r 57- 20; 1929 38 - 14% 24 8.0 
a 65- 10; 1929 30 - 3% 7 - 
3a 88- 60; 1929 911%4- 45 53 5.9 
4 236- 43; ’25-’29 14178- 37% 54 oa 
0.40 30- 11; 1929 24%- 8% 14 2.9 
8 301- 82; ’22-’29 18314-120 137 6.2 
0.20 30- 1234; 1929 16%- 5 8 2.5 
0.20 21- 8; 1929 20%- 5 7 2.9 
1 50- 14; 1929 34 - 105% 19 5 
x 40- 7; 1929 20 - 2% 4 at 
2 103- 49; ’23-’29* 59%- 30 34 5.8 
1.60 180- 29; ’23-’29* 401%4- 187% 23 6.8 
2.50 134- 60; ’27-’29 108%4- 43% 56 4.8 
Z 190- 18; ’25-’29* 8034- 33 46 42 
2 140-100; ’24-’29* 3414- 27 30 6.7 
36- 4; ’28-’29 10%- 3% 6 ; 
76- 25; 1929 44 - 6 10 ors 
1 62- 12; ’27-’29 56 - 193% 31 3.2 
1 90- 13; ’25-’29* 28 - 7% 14 8.1 
4 154- 57; ’24-’29* 977%- 453% 63 6.4 
(d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(n) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% 


ptember 30. (n) 
estimated. 


(y) Plus 6% in common stock. 


in common stock. 


(p) Year ended No- 
(u) Plus 5% in 
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The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Baltimore, Md., February 28, 1931. 
To the Stockholders of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company: 


The President and Directors submit herewith a preliminary condensed income state- 
ment, compared with the preceding year, together with balance sheet, as December 
31, 1930, and certain other general information which it is thought will be of interest. 

The Annual Report in the customary form will be prepared and forwarded later to 
those stockholders who have advised or may advise the Secretary of the Company of their 
desire to receive a copy. 

The net income for the year available for dividends and other corporate purposes 
after the payment of interest, rentals, taxes and other fixed charges, was..$ 21,423, 770. 
This is a decrease of $7,344,138, compared with 1929. 

After paying the 4% dividend on the Preferred Stock, there remained. .$19,069,242, 
equal to $7.44 per share on the amount of common stock outstanding during the year. 
Quarterly dividends at the annual rate of 7% were —- on the common stock, and 
amounted to - $17,940,687, 
leaving a surplus from the operations for the year of 
The total accumulated surplus of your Company on December 31, 1930, was. 
a decrease, compared with December 31, 1929, of $4,607,457, = prin cipally to the 
charge te this account of the discount and commission on $63,031,000 Thirty-year 4% % 
Convertible Gold Bonds, which were sold on March 11, 1930, throug h an offering to 
the holders of the stock of the Company, and to other adjustments, 

During the year there was an increase in investment in road and real estate, 
CE., CE cccvccccccvccccscecseccssconcoccesace coe $6000cbseewngesencecanes $14,571,408 
New equipment was acquired at a cost of -$11,359,733 
and old equipment retired in the amount of. - 1,700,454 








Resulting in a net increase in Investment in Equipment of............++ 9,659,279 


Total increased investment in property used in transportation service. .$24,230,687 

The following additional equipment was purchased: five all-steel dining cars, seven 
all-steel cafe and parlor cars, fifty all-steel coaches, 1,625 all-steel box cars, 300 
all-steel hopper cars, 1,300 all-steel gondola cars, and twenty-seven pieces of marine 
equipment. 

Nine passenger-train cars, 1,485 freight-train cars, 176 pieces of work equipment, 
one piece of floating equipment, and fourteen pieces of miscellaneous equipment, no 
longer suitable for modern and efficient service, were retired during the year. 

Following the policy of your Company to provide greater comfort for its pas- 
sengers, ten new coaches, with reclining individual seats were put in service during 
the year, and four additional are under construction. These coaches ar 
and have been designed especially for overnight travelers vg ol do not wish to avail 
themselves of Pullman sleeping car accommodations, and are tru 
afford the greatest possible comfort to patrons. A unique featers is a lunch counter 
compartment at the end of the car, where light lunches and soft drinks are served at 
moderate prices under the most sanitary conditions. No extra charge above the regular 
railroad fare is made for the additional convenience afforded by these cars. 

The world-wide economic depression, which began in the latter part of 1929, is 
reflected in the reduced earnings of business in general, and as the prosperity of the 
railroads is closely co-related to that of industry, the effect on the operating revenues 
of the railroads has been severe. The decline in volume of traffic available during 
the year 1950, as compared with 1929, coupled with increased competition with other 


forms of transportation, such as the motor buses and trucks and 


inland waterways, 
has resulted in decreased revenues, as follows’ 


MD oc nsns chins ads Sen ne'cncheenneoways0dp opicbeeecesch cman $31, 783,065 
EE SID on \c.ncn.pioasnice es aesnce ness bse oust sineevegenteese 3,571,005 
BE ES is. 5s 605 0.s0 cine ane dabinnac. te es004s 0h be.0b 00h osdoneeee 1,324,635 
rete tre rrr 1,245,043 
PA MN TID ona Sine oie pins rcisin bs0 0:80.40 nls oon basen nes eteen sete veeee 834,592 

WHA TOMONID: Sin iis ck cercccicdiscsvcccnrevereccsccccceseces sons $38,758,340 


The decrease in Mail Revenue was not because of any diminution in mail handed, 
but owing to the inclusion in the revenues of 1929, of $1,331,824, representing addi- 
tional compensation due by the Government for the period from May 9, 1925, to July 
31, 1928, and paid in July, 1929 


Operating expenses were very substantially reduced, but not beyond the point 
consistent with efficient and safe operation. As shown in the Income Account, the 
operating revenues decreased 15.79%, while operating expenses were reduced 15.19%. 


Notwithstanding the curtailment in maintenance expenses, the property was ade- 
quately maintained to meet requirements, and is in good physical condition. Because 
of the liberal maintenance program of preceding years, an even greater curtailment 
might have been realized had it not been the desire to sustain employment so far as 
practicable under existing conditions. 


The ratio of operating expenses to operating revenues in 1930 was 74.10%, as 
compared with 73.58% in 1929, which, under the conditions prevailing during 1930, 
reflects a sound performance. While the revenue ton miles decreased 3,459,787,082, or 
16.75%, the tons per train mile were actually increased 20.35 tons, or 2.33% ‘The 
average revenue train-load at 892.27 tons established a new record and is reflec ‘ted in 
the transportation ratio which was 35.08%. 


In its complete plan for the consolidation of railroads into a limited number of 
systems, issued under date of December 29, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
allocated the Chicago and Alton Railroad to the Baltimore and Ohio System. A 
favorable spoartenty offering, your Company acquired all of the $16,834,000 General 
Mortgage 20-Year 6% Gold Bonds, due 1932, and more than 96.50% of the $22,000,000 
First Lien 50-Year 34% Gold Bonds, due 1950, of the Chicago and Alton Railroad 
at a cost of approximately $23,000,000. This has placed your Company in a potential 
position to acquire this property subject to underlying funded indebtedness and claims 
aggregating about $50,000,000. This purchase, which is still subject to the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, would add something over 1,000 miles to the 
Baltimore and Ohio System, including lines to Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria and Kansas 
City, thereby greatly strengthening the System in the West. 


During the year the Company concluded the purchase of about 98% cf the stock 
of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway Company, and about 99% of the 
stock of the Buffalo and Susquehanna Railroad Corporation. ‘The Company has also 
enlarged its investment in the Reading Company, so that at December 31st it held 
about 40% of the stock of that Company. 


These acquisitions are reflected in the Balance Sheet item—‘‘Investment in Other 
Companies.’ 


The co-operation of the stockholders is earnestly solicited, 
Company may secure as great a volume of traffic as possible especially under Tage 
conditions. Your interest and assistance in the past have been very helpful, and 
continuance of this effort to even a greater degree is hoped for during the present 


year. 
DANIEL WILLARD, 


to the end that your 


President. 








THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


Increase or aan 


1930 1929 Amount 
Revenue from freight trans- 
CT Uv anctweneawawasiow $173,706,337 $205,489,402 $*31,783,065 *15.47 
Revenue from passenger 
transportation ............ 18,567,622 22,138,627 * 3,571,005 *16.13 
Revenue from mail, express 
and other transportation 
SIND Niasacccnssenecces 14,386,477 17, 790,7 747 * 3,404,270 *19.14 
Total Railway Operat- 


ing Revenues ........ $206,660,436 $245,418,776 


$*38,758, 340 *15.79 


Maintenance of Way and 




















res $ 22,442,383 $ 29,418,140 $* 6,975,757 *23.71 
nega nce of Equipment. 41,693,161 51,7 ~% 468 *10,072,307 *19.415 
sae wine's. kotbewey » se 'sp 6,269,933 5,948,432 321,501 5.40 
Transportation have needs seo 72,500,106 82, 958, 813 *10,458,707 *12.61 
TE ais acu coesdeuaenan 8,145,895 8, 250, 057 * 104,162 ia 
Miscellaneous ..........++.. 2,090,897 229,124 © 138,237 * 6.20 
Total Railway Operat- tee te es. PTR aie p E 
ing Expenses ........ $153,142,375 $180, 570,034 $*27,427,659 *15.19 
Transportation Ratio ....... 35.08% , “33.80% 
Total Operating Ratio ...... 74.10% 73.58% 
Net Reverue from Railway We i Repay ne z 
MEE Secikccvraeseeese $ 53,518,061 $ 64,848,742 $*11,330,681 
TRIP ROR $ 10,326,676 $ 11,965,798 $1,639,128 
Equipment Joint Facility 
| a rrr eee 2,942,778 _ 3,698, 834 * 756,056 
Total Charges to Net ey = 35 - 
PED fivcscccansser,e $ 13,269,448 $ 15,664,632 $* 2,395,184 “15.29 
Net Railway Operating In- : ? : : 
nooreg i defined in Trans- 
portation Act of 1920.... $ 40,248,613 49,184, ad 5,497 *18.17 
Other Income—Rents, Divi- ; , _ sic oa 
dends on Stock and Inter- 
est on Bonds owned...... 11,243,924 8,427,835 2,816, 089 33.41 
Total Income from all tee -, al a ; 3 
CN ivivnccessassns $ 51,492,537 $ 57,611,945 $* 6,119,408 *10.62 
amy for Interest and ‘. ; Wa 
_ BCE Eas $ 29,155,865 28,024,5 
All Other Charges against ere . - + Limes - 
RN Din caaccceamaeeos an 912,902 819,480 93,422 11.40 
Total Deductions from ‘i 
DE << cuntussureaie $ 30, 06 8,767 $ 2 28, 844, 037 $ 1,224,730 4.25 
Balance of Income available _ —- —T “7 ies: 
for Dividends and other 
Corporate purposes ....... $ 21,423,770 


$ 28,767,908 $* 7,344,138 








Dividends declered: 








Preferred Stock—4% ..... $ 2,354,528 $ 2,354,52 
oe a? pe 04,5 SE) Secladataeer” * * wakwrse 
year 1930; 6% to June 
30th and 1% to nee 
ber 3ist, 1929) ....... 17,940,687 15,367,783 2,572,904 16.74 
Total Dividends ........ $ 20,295.215 $17,722,311 § 2,572,908 14.52 
Leaving a Surplus, after all q 
charges and dividends de- 
CH GE Sccevcevemnice $ 1,128,555 $ 11,045,597 $* 9,917,942 *39.78 














STATISTICS 

Revenue Passengers Carried 7,143,358 9,038,071 *1,894,713 *20.96 
Revenue Passenger Miles ..... 625,376,546 728,586,197 103,209,651 14.17 
Average Miles per Passenger... 87.55 80.61 6.94 8.61 

Average Rate per Passenger 
= _ Seana 2.969 3.039 *.070 2.30 

Tons of Revenue Freight 
MS eiiindincccsceciocsion 1,907,620 108,602,048 *16,694,428 15.37 
Revenue Ton Miles... 2.2.2.2: 17, 198; 081,979 20,657,869,061 *3,459.787,082 *16.75 
Average Miles per Ton ........ 187.12 190.22 *3.10 1.63 

Average Rate per Ton Mile 
Cee ear 10.10 9.95 15 1,51 
Revenue Tons per Train Mile... - 892.27 871.92 2.35 2.33 

= Train Miles per Train 
ce oecccrcesrecececcoese 11.87 11.47 -40 3.49 

- Decrease. 
Cond d Bal ASheet—D: ber 31, 1930 
ASSETS 
Investment in Property used in Transportation Service ............... $ 918,512,308 
DD.. .p6nnge0sds 664400000 04004050609600d029 abn 660.68 $649 ,281,280 
Equipment ..... SosdSedbhesahesdvgasssasdadeeseadn 269,231,028 


Investment in Separately Operated Companies, including Miscellaneous 








ED ST? Sica nachudineian sande bebonS peels anaes ose chawtees 94,646,539 
Investment in Sinking Funds and Deposits account Property Sold...... 620,104 
Investment. in Se CNN cee tcctdiwondsncsssecdenscavecsesdcce 111,382,474 

GS ints 0 60. 5:60000.04 65604 666005d06 000000 00000080 $1, 125,161,425 
a Ut "=e 51,475,883 
Cash .. 
Other . 
Deferred Assets ............ 5,495,827 
WE since sibs.n0nss5 ns cepeacsaseeeeeetesanetwAneannatns oanpee $1,182,133,135 


Capital a Outstanding $ 315,158,596 


SIE =” sive rripillew Sale oid otibinin nls satan NE Siesaea om $ 58,863,162 














SE S65 GG cd gas Asa se an dacs diledecen ss dbbeeneedel 256,295,434 
Premium on Capital Stock kn 3,355,721 
NE iio ck .akond:s send enn eesinsendesnetenneens 607,623,996 
Mortgage Debt ctiptem lama aioli esac adda se \cth bol $539,619,546 
Equipment, Obligations ngebedswarapobansedbesdhceua 64,296,500 
se ctreseboesecsrecssrsbevecce 3,707,950 
Ou Liabilitice.Trate and Car Service Balances, Accounts ‘and 
Wages Payable, Interest and Dividends Matured and Unpaid, Un- 
matured Dividends Declared, and Other Current Liabilities .......... 50,154,212 
Liability for Provident Funds and Other Dated Items ... 9,834,074 
Accrued Depreciation—Equipment Hy ee 
ee ae , SO, OU, i nnnc0sccwnesbe dbccenceesadecarioeas 10,827 
EE GG paws Ae edSeesGdinen sdeececadeen4esenensessshvacenbecnese 109,861, ‘$39 
WE, Spb tesa tsa ddnetes ar mienase seen esebinecakecsuasescee $1,182,133,135 
ROAD OPERATED AND EQUIPMENT 
Total Miles of Road Operated ..... 5,653 
Total Miles of All Track Operated 11,158 
BRON: scene secacevssccseneres 
2,364 
I LS Sinnssbbnndngsvasseena pabanetotadtassats bee nees 1,746 
i ME ian nc inai'nb c's on e:ni6- bis tine bien dake be'bn.ebie ween ses d0/0.6 103,17 
ee SD NB 5 5 ons.cecuncsied sabesede bonddeapenectionss 204 
POE ME, Wb.0.5.o- 53a pic smd agunsdanawabawnerbedsesesssosbetes avec 3,634 
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Retail Stores Hope to Gain by Early 
Easter and Steady Prices 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Stocks of Leading Retail Merchandisers 


Approx. 3 a Stock Out-_ 1930* 1931 Range 
ai Price Div. Yield standing Earnings High Low ared with $3,393,000 
— situation are Associated D. G. Corp. 26 $2.50 9.6% 589,000 $3.41 28% 22 a $3.49 a shave, ioe the 
| silvering the mer- R. H. Macy & Co.....100 ata 30 1,369,211 7.13 106% 8 calendar year 1928. 

chandisers’ clouds — an May Dept. Stores..... 372.50 61 1,365,864 4.75 39 2856 The common stock is 
early Easter and in- Marshall Field ...... 30 am 6S 312,404 1.72(b 325% 23% on an annual dividend 

creased signs of sta- Hahn Dept. Stores..... 9 =e .% 1,357,488 185 9% 6% basis of $2.50 a share. 
bility in commodities. J. C. Penney......... 37, 2.50 61 2,466,908  1.14(c 395% 28% Another large depart- 
The fact that the he Fair ............ 23 «2.40 104 375,000 3.75 23 «213% ment store group is 
height of the Spring ae9-8.. operated by the May 
season, usually asso- *) For year ended January 31, 1930. b) Estimated for calendar year 1930. Department Stores 
ciated with Easter, a) Not including extra stock dividends. c) For six months ended June 30, 1930. Company, with retail 
arrives two weeks outlets in St. Louis, 





earlier than in 1930 is 

expected to stimulate 

demand for apparel, especially in women’s 
goods, and signs of greater activity already 
have been noted in retail stores. New tex- 
tiles that reflect sharp reductions in whole- 
sale prices have been in demand. 

Narrower fluctuations in commodity 
prices have tended to encourage orders 
from retailers who have delayed commit- 
ments as long as possible to avoid inven- 
tory losses that have made distribution a 
hazardous proposition for more than a 
year. 

Among the large merchandising organi- 
zations whose shares are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange are R. H. Macy & 
Co., Associated Dry Goods, J. C. Penney 
Co., May Department Stores, Marshall 
Field & Co., the Fair and Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores, Inc. 


Cees one of the leading New 
York department stores, R. H. Macy 
& Co. acquired L. Bamberger & Co., 
Newark, in 1929, and controls a store in 
Atlanta. The company holds a substantial 
interest in a large Toledo store as well. 
Sales have shown a steady increase in 
response to the company’s policy of selling 
for cash only, and the 
volume of business in 


equal to $7.13 a common share, compared 
with $7,566,000, or $6.86 a share, in the 
preceding year. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $2 a share in cash and 5 per cent. 
in stock. An extra dividend >f $1 a share 
was paid last Summer. 


A GROUP of department stores is oper- 
- ated by the Associated Dry Goods 
Corporation, including Lord & Taylor and 
James McCreery & Co., in New York. 
Other units are in Newark, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Louisville and Minneapolis. Lord 
& Taylor is the most important of the 
eight stores, contributing about a third of 
the earnings, it is estimated. 

Capital stock consists of $13,808,000 6 
per cent. cumulative first preferred, 
$6,721,000 7 per cent. cumulative second 
preferred and 589,000 shares of no par 
common stock. The company itself has no 
funded debt, but subsidiaries have out- 
standing about $6,500,000 in mortgages on 
real estate. 

Net income for the year ended January 
31, 1930, amounted to $3,304,000, equal to 
$3.41 a share on the common stock, com- 


Denver, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, Baltimore and 
Akron. 

Funded debt consists of only about 
2,300,000 of bonds of real estate holding 
subsidiaries. Capital stock is outstanding 
to the amount of 1,365,864 shares of $25 
par value. 

Net income for the year ended January 
31, 1930, amounted to $6,175,000, equal to 
$4.75 a share on the capital stock, com- 
pared with $5,758,000, or $4.96 a share, in 
the preceding year. 

Directors recently increased the annual 
cash dividend rate from $2 to $2.50 a share 
and discontinued the stock distributions of 
5 per cent. Previous to the two-for-one 
split-up in 1926 the stock was on a $4 
annual basis. 


HE Fair is one of the largest depart- 
-. ment stores in Chicago, handling moder- 
ately priced merchandise. The company 
recently embarked on an expansion pro- 
gram involving establishment of retail 
stores in outlying shopping districts of 
Chicago. } 

A small issue of first mortgage 6s pre- 
cedes the capital stock, consisting of 
$4,000,000 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 

and 375,000 shares of 
common stock. 





the year just closed was_ | 100 
slightly ahead of the 
preceding year. 90 

Capitalization consists 
of 1,369,211 shares of 
common stock of no 
par value. There is no 
funded debt, although a 70 
small amount in mort- 
gages on property was 60 
outstanding last year. 

Net income for the 50 
year ended January 31, 
1930, not including the 
L. Bamberger _ store, 
amounted to $7,863,000, 
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Net income for the 
year ended January 31, 
1930, amounted to $1,- 
686,000, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $3.75 
a share on the common, 
compared with $1,669,- 
000, or $3.70 a share, in 
the preceding year. 

Dividends are being 
paid on the junior stock 
at the annual rate of 
$2.40 a share. 

A chain of more than 
twenty-five department 
stores is included in the 
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Hahn Department Stores, Inc., group, 
extending from Boston to the Middle West 
and to Texas and Florida. 

The company was organized as the 
nucleus for a nationwide system. Several 
of the units are reasonably large stores, 
with annual sales volume running to above 
$7,000,000 each. 

Although the- company has no direct 
funded debt, about $5,600,000 in mortgages 
and long-term notes are outstanding. 
Capital stock consists of $24,236,840 of 
6% per cent. cumulative preferred and 
1,357,488 shares of common stock of no par 
value. 

Net income for the year ended January 
31, 1930, amounted to $4,090,000, equal to 
$1.85 a share on the common stock, com- 
pared with $6,033,000, or $3.23 a share, in 
the preceding year. 

No dividends are being paid on the 
junior stock. 


ARSHALL FIELD & CO. is re- 
ae garded as the largest organization of 
its kind in the world. It is engaged in the 
manufacture, importation and distribution 
at wholesale and retail of dry goods. Its 
growth has been effected largely out of 
earnings. The company’s two large stores 
in Chicago are operated under the names 
of Marshall Field & Co. and Davis 
Company. 

Wholesale stores are located in New 
York as well as in Chicago, and sales 
offices are maintained in other cities. 
\bout twenty-five manufacturing units are 
owned and operated. 

Funded debt, including an issue of 
$18,000,000 first mortgage 5s, secured by 
the Merchandise Mart, amounts to slightly 
less than $33,000,000. Capitalization con- 
sists of $31,240,400 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred, all closely held, and 312,404 
shares of common stock of no par value. 

Net income for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, amounted to $9,218,000, 
equal to $5.02 a share, compared with 
$9,798,000, or $5.44 a share in the preced- 
ing year. Net profit for 1930 is estimated 
to have been about $4,600,000, and it was 
estimated the net available for the com- 
mon stock would be equal to about $1.72 a 
share. 

Dividends are being paid at the annual 
rate of $2.50 a share on the common stock. 


i pre J. C. Penney Company operates a 
chain of about 1,400 retail stores, spe- 
cializing chiefly in moderately priced men’s 
and women’s apparel, dry goods and 
general merchandise. Its units are located 
chiefly in small cities. 

A subsidiary has outstanding an issue of 
about $3,150,000 of first mortgage 5%s, the 
only funded debt. Capitalization consists 
of $19,692,100 of 6 per cent. cumulative 
preferred and 2,466,908 shares of. common 
stock. 

Net income for the first six months of 
last year dropped to $3,407,000, equal to 
$1.14 a share on the common, from 
$3,725,000, or $1.32 a share, in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. For 
1929 net income amounted to $12,413,000, 
equal to $4.66 a share on about 2,400,000 
common shares then outstanding. 

Dividends on the junior stock recently 
were reduced to an annual rate of $2.50 a 
share from $3 a year, previously paid. 
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We recommend the purchase of 


American Commonwealths 


Power Corporation 
Class A Common Stock 


Traded in on the New York Curb Exchange 


Earnings available for Reserves, Federal Taxes, and 
Class A and B Common stock for the year ended 
December 31, 1930 were equivalent to $2.52 per share. 


Present dividend rate on Class A Common stock is 
at the annual rate of 10% in Class A Common stock. 


Detailed Information on Reques 


G. E. Barrett & Co. 


Incorporated 
40 Wall Street, New York 


Chizago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis San Francisco 
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From the Beginning 


the management of this Bank 
has acted on the principle 
that the only true source of 
real financial prosperity is 
to be sought in the deserved 
confidence of the public. 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 


TRUST GOMPANY 


NEW YORK 


1824 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
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FORBES for 





ENGINEERS PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 





residential customer bills 
increased only 10% for 
this same period. 





DATA EXTRACTED FROM ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1930 
More Power ] CONDENSED 
i des a ee CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT 
1930 1929 

Residential use of elec- Gross Earnings................. $53,041,640 $50,810,589 
tricity in the territory Net Operating Revenue ......... 22,732,323 21,252,244 
covered by the Engineers Balance for Reserves and for Engi- 

Company, serving over neers Public Service Company . 11,672,300 10,969,837 
2,300,000 population, Earnings Per Share of Common .. $2.62 $2.38 
INCREASED 23% in 1930. Total Construction ............. $31,000,000 $23,000,000 
On the other hand, be- Communities Served............ 785 680 
cause of lowered rates, our Electric Customers ............. 388,954 369,373 


Electrical Output (kilowatt 
OS RPE ede ae 





i Miles of Transmission Line ...... 


A full report will be mailed to you on request. 


Engineers Public Service Company, Inc. 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


2,082 ,926,000 
9,175 


1,915,112,200 
7,782 











Natural Gas for Industry 


HE lean months of the year just 
closed have made it increasingly 


apparent to business men that ex- 
penses must be reduced and efficiency in- 
creased if profits are 
to be maintained in 
the face of reduced 
sales volume. A factor 
which is playing an 
increasingly important 
part in this trend to- 
ward greater efficiency 
is the growing appli- 


’ . e 
4 cation of natural gas 





to industry. At the 
present time indus- 
trial consumers, exclusive of gas used for 
field purposes, are using approximately 
44 per cent. of all the natural gas pro- 
duced. During 1929, which is the latest 
year for which figures are available, this 
class of consumption used 852,515 million 
cubic feet of natural gas while domes- 
tic consumption accounted for 19 per cent. 
of the total, or 359,853 million cubic feet. 
A better idea of the tremendous influence 
exerted by natural gas can be gained when 
it is understood that the total consumption 
of 1,917,693 million cubic feet is roughly 
equivalent to 90,000,000 tons of coal. 


E. G. Diefenbach 


RELATIVELY new but logical de- 
velopment which appears destined to 
exert a tremendous influence on the con- 
sumption of fuels for the production of 


By E. G. DIEFENBACH 


G. E. Barrett & Co., Inc. 


power has been the construction of large 
high pressure pipe lines from the gas fields 
of the Mid-Continent area to distant cen- 
ters of population and industry. 

One of the largest pipe lines in the 
world is the 1,250-mile line now being con- 
structed from the Amarillo field in Texas 
across the States of the Middle West to 
the Ohio border by the Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Company, an affiliate of Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric Corporation. The line, 
which will have a capacity of 180,000,000 
cubic feet a day, will obtain its supply of 
gas from the Amarillo field in Texas and 
the Hugoton field in Kansas. 

The large high pressure line from the 
Amarillo field in Texas to Chicago is be- 
ing constructed by Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, Cities Service Company, 
the Insull interests of Chicago, Texas Cor- 
poration and others. This line will have 
a daily capacity of 300,000,000 cubic feet 
of natural gas and will have a length of 
approximately 1,000 miles. 

The Northern Natural Gas Co., which 
will constitute one of the major natural 
gas developments, has a length of approxi- 
mately 900 miles and when completed will 
have a capacity of 300,000,000 cubic feet 
a day. The line will extend from the 
Amarillo field in Texas across the States 


of Kansas, Nebraska and Iowa, and as 
contracts are obtained, the line will be ex- 
tended to more northern points. Like other 
of the large lines, this line will obtain its 
gas supply from the prolific Amarillo and 
Hugoton fields. The line is owned by the 
United Light & Power Company, North 
American Light & Power Company and 
the Lone Star Gas Company, and will 
purchase its gas in the Hugoton field from 
the Missouri Valley Gas Co., controlled by 
the Moody-Seagraves Company. 


HE supplying of Washington, D. C. 
with natural gas by the Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corporation has recently given 
the East its first experience with this 
valuable fuel. Natural gas is transported 
through a 20-inch pipe line from Pennsyl- 
vania to Washington, D. C., and will soon 
be available in Baltimore and other and 
more northern cities. This corporation is 
engaged in constructing an additional large 
line from the gas fields of Kentucky and 
West Virginia across Virginia to supple- 
ment the supply now being delivered. 
With the extension of these large 
capacity lines to the industrial centers of 
the Middle West and East, business is 
given a new method for cutting costs and 
increasing efficiency. That business will 
avail itself of this opportunity seems ob- 
vious and the increasing use will doubtless 
result in the consumption of billions of 
cubic feet of additional gas. 
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The ) 
MAN WHO THINKS 


a who is not satisfied to 
observe surface trends in our 
political and economic life, but 
seeks underlying causes; _who 
consults authoritative opinion 
before drawing conclusions, 
who reads for information as 
well as enjoyment . . . that 
man will welcome THE 
NORTH AMERICAN’ RE- 
VIEW each month. 


Among April features 
he will find .....--. 


Hoover—The New Phase 
by John Spargo. The Presi- 
dent emerges as a defender 
of individualism. 


Margined Madness 
by Herbert C. Pell. A plan 
for curbing stock speculation 
by taxation. 


Our Empire 
by O. R. Strackbein. A criti- 
cism of our haphazard colo- 
nial government and sugges- 
tions for its improvement. 


Treasure in the Depths 
by Kingsley Moses. Exciting 
attempts to recover fortunes 
lost at sea; new devices for 
reaching sunken ships. 


The Financial Outlook 


by Alan H. Temple, Financial 
Editor. A monthly review. 


You may secure the REVIEW 
for six months by sending the 
coupon and ONE DOLLAR. 


HALF PRICE OFFER 


The North American Review 
9 East 37th Street, New York City 


For the enclosed $1.00, send me THE 
NORTH AMERICAN- REVIEW for 6 
months. (Canadian price, $1.25; foreign price, 


$1.25.) 
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Important 


PEOPLE 


VICTOR DONALDSON was elect- 

¢ ed president of the Robert Gair Com- 

pany, succeeding George W. Gair, who is 

chairman. Edwin R. Marshall was elected 
first vice-president. 


Oliver G. Lucas, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, was 
appointed president of 
the Canal Bank & 
Trust Company of 
New Orleans, fol- 
lowing reorganization 
plans headed by the 
Chase Bank. For a 
number of years Mr. 
Lucas was in charge 
of the New York 
office of the First Na- 
tional St. Louis Cor- 
poration and was a vice-president of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis. Then 
he went with the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany as vice-president shortly before its 
merger with the Chase. 

S. R. Inch has been elected executive 
vice-president of Electric Bond & Share 
Company. In 1912 Mr. Inch became gen- 
eral superintendent of Utah Power & 
Light, under supervision of Electric 
Bond & Share, later becoming vice-pres- 
ident and general manager, retaining this 
position until he joined Electric Bond & 
Share in New York, in 1924, as vice- 
president. 


Ernest T. Giles, for the past five years 
vice-president of Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Inc., Pittsburgh advertising agency, 
has been appointed general sales manager 
of the National Fireproofing Corporation. 

Myron E. Forbes has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of financial mat- 
ters, of the Oliver 
Farm Equipment Com- 
pany. Mr. Forbes was 
president of Pierce- 
Arrow Motor Car 
Company—starting as 
treasurer in 1919— 
until that company 
was purchased by Stu- 
debaker. Prior to that 
he was associated in 
various executive ca- 
pacities with Deere & Company. 

Lee M. Clegg has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales for Thomp- 
son Products, Inc. He started with the 
company in 1918 as a stock chaser. 

Alexander P. Legge has resigned as 
chairman of the Federal Farm Board and 
his resignation has been accepted by Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Arthur A. Ballantine, of New York, was 
nominated by President Hoover for ap- 


pointment as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 





Oliver G. Lucas 





Myron E. Forbes 











An Active 


TRADING 
SERVICE 


for 
Active Traders 


Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc., 
conducts a wire trading serv- 
ice for those who desire to be 
active in the market. 


In the period between Janu- 
ary Ist and February 28th, 
thirty-one recommendations 
were telegraphed to the 
clients of the Wetsel Wire 
Trading Clubs. These 31 rec- 
ommendations were all closed 
out with the following re- 
sults: 


POORED osiscxiscar 92 ~—spoints 
ree 144% points 
Net profits..... 77% points 


Average profit.. 4 
Average loss: 
Less than 2 points 
(Largest loss, 3, points) 


points 


The Wetsel Wire Trading Serv- 
ice is offered upon a basis which 
has won great enthusiasm. Full 
details of this Plan, which, to our 
knowledge, has never before been 
offered to traders, will be sent, 
without obligation, upon receipt 
of the coupon below. In a word, 
the Plan is so arranged that your 
brokerage account pays the fees. 
Investigate this unusual Trading 
Service NOW. 


WETSEL 


Market Bureau, Inc. 
341 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


eee eee ae eee 


WETSEL MARKET BUREAU, INC. 
341 Madison Ave., New York City 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me in 
any manner please furnish me with de- 
tails of your Wire Trading Service; also 
explain your New and Unusual Plan. 
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High Tension Transmission 


Line of Tri-Usilities System 





Sending the Watt 
to Market 


Giant transmission lines—the delivery 
service of the electric industry—stride 
on feet of steel across rivers, through 
forests, over mountains and prairies. 
Country-wide, they enter cities and 
villages, carrying electricity for a 
thousand needs. 


These mammoth lines have made 
possible electrification of factories and 
homes. Because of them, abundant en- 
ergy can be supplied at low cost. 


The possibilities for future trans- 
mission of electric power are great. 
Eventually, the entire country will be 
criss-crossed with an interconnected 
network of transmission lines, serving 
the needs of the nation. 


Tri-Utilities Corporation controls a 
system of electric light and power, 
gas and water companies, serving 
4,500,000 people in 26 states. Its se- 
curities offer investors diversification 
and stability, plus the attractiveness 
of an ever widening market. Write for 
booklet FS-3. 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 Wall Street - New York City 
BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Digest of 
ORPORATION 
NEWS 


AMERICAN Brown’ Boveri ELECTRIC 
Corrp.—New York Shipbuilding Corp., a 
subsidiary, put 1,500 men back to work on 
two new vessels for United States Lines, 
Inc., construction having been halted tem- 
porarily pending adjustment of dispute 
over advances of funds. 

AMERICAN Wooten Co.—Ayer, Wood 
and Washington mills at Lawrence, Mass., 
resumed operations; about 90% of the 10,- 
operatives returned. 

ANACONDA Copper Mintnc Co.—Giesche 
zinc concern, controlled indirectly by 
Silesian Holding Corp., an Anaconda sub- 
sidiary, moving to reduce production by 
about 30% in line with quota provisions 
at 1930 zinc cartel meeting in Ostend. 
Stock of Anaconda soon to be listed on 
Paris Bourse. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL Corp.—Press de- 
spatch from Cleveland said denials had is- 
sued from authentic sources that corpora- 
tion and Republic Steel Corp. were nego- 
tiating a merger. 

CHESAPEAKE Corp.—Now owns 4,135,908 
common shares of Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway, 27,500 common shares of Pere 
Marquette Railway, 69,000 common shares 
of Erie Railroad and $240,000 5% con- 
vertible collateral trust bonds of Chesa- 
peake Corp. 

CLaupE Neon Licuts, Inc.—New York 
Curb Exchange admitted to unlisted trading 
privileges 3,000,00 shares of company’s $1 
par common stock. 

Coca-Cota Co.—Quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 a share on common stock payable 
April 1 to holders of record March 12, 
1931, declared, placing issue on an annual 
basis of $7 a share, against $6 a share per 
annum paid heretofore. Extra dividend of 
25 cents a share also declared on common, 
payable same date. 


CoMMERCIAL SOLVENTS Corp.—Deferred 
action on stock dividend of 2% ordinarily 
paid in March, 1931. Regular quarterly 
cash dividend of 25 cents a share was de- 
clared, payable Mar. 31 to holders of rec- 
ord Mar. 10. Last distribution in stock 
made Sept. 30, 1930. 

COMMONWEALTH Epison Co. — Will 
spend almost as much on capital account 
in 1931 as in 1930, or a little under $20,- 
000,000 this year, as against $20,498,000 
last year. 

CONTAINER Corp. or AMERICA—Omitted 
dividend on class A common. Last pay- 
ment 30 cents a share Jan. 1, 1931. 


CoNTINENTAL Morors Corp.—Signed 
contract to manufacture eight-cylinder mo- 
tors for a passenger car producer; initial 
order released. Upwards of 10,000 motors 


expected to be turned out on this contract 
by end of calendar year. 

CuBAN-AMERICAN SuGaR Co.—Offered 
in exchange for each $1,000 principal 
amount of first mortgage 8% sinking fund 
bonds, due March 15, 1931, $590 cash and 
$500 principal amount of new first mort- 
gage collateral sinking fund gold bonds, 
8% series, due 1936. Of the $590 cash pay- 
ment, $500 would constitute payment of 
principal, $40 payment of accrued interest 
to March 15, 1931, and remaining $50 
would represent a 10% cash discount in 
respect to the $500 principal amount of 
new bonds. Holders desiring to take ad- 
vantage of this offer should deposit their 
old bonds with City Bank Farmers Trust 
Co., New York, which would issue in ex- 
change therefor its certificates of deposit, 
which would be exchangeable on and after 
March 16, 1931, for cash and new bonds. 

Curtiss Wricut Corp.—More orders 
received for its new light plane, Curtiss- 
Wright Junior, since its announcement 
than for any plane yet placed on market. 
Has not yet entered into actual production 
of ship, a two-place, pusher monoplane 
priced at $1,400. 

DottaR STEAMSHIP LinEs, INc., Lrp.— 
New Dollar Line steamship President 
Coolidge launched at yards of Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., to 
enter service April 6, 1931, between New 
York and Manila, via Havana, Panama 
Canal, ports in California, Hawaii, Japan 
and China. 


Fisk Russer Co.—Interest due March 
1 1931, not paid on first mortgage 8% 
bonds, maturing 1941. 

Forp Moror S. A. or France—Net profit 
40,000,000 francs in 1930, compared with 
34,500,000 in 1929. Dividend of 15 francs 
declared; a dividend of 10 francs declared 
a year ago. 


GILLETTE SAFETY Razor Co.—Action de- 
ferred on common dividend. Last payment 
on common was $1 a share on Jan. 2, 1931. 


Goopricu (B. F.) Co.—Effective March 
1, 1931, pay of all salaried employees re- 
duced 10%. 

NatTionaL Dairy Propucts Corp.—An- 
nounced effective March 1 shipments of 
frozen orange juice from National Juice 
Co., a subsidiary, would be started. 


Oxiver Farm Eguipment Co.—Provi- 
sion made for recognition of right of con- 
vertible participating stock of record Jan. 
14, 1931, to receive a certificate, in regis- 
tered form, evidencing right to receive 
from corporation, if and when any dividend 
was declared and set aside on common 
stock, an amount equivalent to unpaid divi- 
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dend accumulated on convertible participat- 
ing stock to Jan. 15, 1931, date of reclassi- 
fication thereof into common stock. 


Peortes Gas Licut & Coke Co.—Stock- 
holders approved increase in authorized 
capital stock to $100,000,000 from $75,000,- 
000. Of present authorized stock $62,540,- 
000 was outstanding on Dec. 31 1930, and 
an additional $6,254,000 was subject to be 
subscribed for on basis of warrants issued 
prior to that date, making a total of stock 
to be outstanding $68,794,000. 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Stude- 
baker-Pierce-Arrow Truck Corp., subsidi- 
ary, announced addition of PX model to 
its line, to be in production next month. 
New model available in three wheelbase 
chasses, 160 inches, 180 inches and 200 
inches; will be priced, respectively, $5,375, 
$5,425 and $5,475. Nominal rating four 
tons, while vehicle gross weight was 24,- 
000 pounds. 


RIcHFIELD Out Co. or CALIFoRNIA—Hen- 
ry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall Street, New 
York, announced offer to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of Richfield Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, stock of Cities Service Co. in ex- 
change therefor, on basis of two shares of 
Cities Service preference B stock, plus one 
share of Cities Service common stock for 
each five shares of Richfield preferred 
stock. Shares of Richfield should be for- 
warded to H. L. Doherty & Co., which 
would endeavor to fill orders for purchase 
or sale of fractional shares at the market. 


Sears, Roesuck & Co.—Opened a com- 
plete food department, carrying a complete 
line of groceries, bakery goods and meats, 
operated under direction of Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., in its department store at 
Lake and Elliot in Minneapolis. 


SoUTHERN Pacrric Co.—Launching an 
offensive against competition of automobile 
truck lines, company reduced rates on 
transportation of milk, cutting freight 
charges as much as 78%. Greatest cut on 
large shipments. 





Texas Corp.—Texas Co., subsidiary, 
completed Leesville No. 2 well on acreage 
of Louisiana Land & Exploration Co., on 
Leesville dome in Lafourche Parish, La. 
Well, first on the dome, produced at rate 
of about 400 barrels of oil daily. 


Unitep Arrcrart & TRANSPORT CorP.— 
Chance Vought Corp., subsidiary, awarded 
Navy Department contract for 25 observa- 
tion airplanes, which, including spare air- 
plane and engine parts, called for an 
expenditure of $400,455. 17% reduction in 
fares on Chicago-San Francisco air line 
of Boeing system resulted: in an increase 
in travel. Reductions also granted on round 
trip fares. Excess baggage charge re- 
duced 50%. 


Unitep Corporation — Quarterly divi- 
dend of 1834 cents a share on common, 
payable April 1 to stockholders of record 
March 5, declared, placing issue on a 75 
cents a share annual basis. On Oct. 1, 
1930, an initial dividend of 50 cents a 
share was paid. 

Wittys-OverLANpD Co.—Scheduled pro- 
duction of 10,000 cars for March, an in- 
crease of over 40% from estimated Febru- 
ary output of 7,000 cars. Produced 5,000 
cars in January, 1931. 
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BEYOND the New Frontier 





HE present statusof the elec- 

trification of rural America 
will eventually appear as a chap- 
ter of history similar to that 
dealing with small community 
electrification about 1910-1912, 
when the founders of the Middle 
West Utilities System deter- 
mined by experiment that the 
electrical interconnection of 
small towns and villages could 
be made commercially success- 
ful. Science and engineering 
had already made it technically 
possible. 

Because the electrification of 
American farms affords to the 
electric light and power industry 
one of the greatest opportunities 
for its own expansion, no group 
of managers and investors in 
America today have a keener 
interest in the prosperity of 
American agriculture. 

Theirs is no vague philan- 
thropy or philosophical good 
will. Electric light and power 
companies, which are extending 
lines to groups of farms, are 
working to promote the prosper- 
ity of the farms they serve. 


They are interested primarily 
in selling current to farmers. But 
mere extension of lines and in- 
stallation of apparatus on farms 
is not enough. It is necessary 
that the current used on farms 
shall pay the farmer in money 
and better living. Otherwise 
rural electrification will fail. It 
is a project too big to be carried 
out on a mere luxury or welfare 
basis. 

Because that condition is 
realized there is growing up in 
America today a great coopera- 
tive movement of electrical 





companies, farmers and agricul- 
tural engineers—many of them 
affiliated with the agricultural 
colleges. The three groups are 
educating and training each 
other in electrified farming. 


One of the most important 
results has been the development 
of new types of farm machinery 
to do electrically what had to be 
done before either by hand labor 
or by the wasteful employment 
of engines oranimals. While the 
electric industries wish to sell 
power to farmers, they do not 
want farmers to waste it. 


It has been found possible to 
reduce the power requirements 
of many farm jobs by extending 
the working time of automatic 
electrical farm machines with 
great savings to the farmer. 


Asthe result of suggestion and 
experiment, largely by farmers 
themselves, machines have been 
developed to perform jobs such 
as feed grinding and silo filling, 
which require half the power 
used by pre-electric devices 
and the first costs of which are 
much lower than those of older 
machines. 


Farmers are educating engi- 
neers in rural electrification and 
engineers are paying for their 
tuition in improvements and 
economies. 

* * * * 


Provision of power supply to small 
communities and to rural America on 
a scale equivalent to the service avail- 
able in the great metropolitan centers 
is the achievement and responsibility 
of the Middle West Utilities System, 
a group of electric companies furnish- 
ing service to more than four thousand 
communities and to more than seventy 
thousand farms in thirty states. 





The history of empowered agriculture in American industrial development is fully dis- 
cussed in the booklet, “*Harvests AND HiGHLines,”’ which the Middle West 
Utilities Company (20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois) will send upon request. 











Middle West Utilities Company 
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Dividends 





THE UNITED GAS AND 


ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
50 Church Street, New York City 

February 21, 1931. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent (1%%) on the Preferred Stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable April 1, 1931 to stockholders 
of record March 16, . 931, 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





Electric Power and Light Corporation 
Preferred Stock Dividends 

The regular quarterly dividends of $1.75 per 
share on the $7 Preferred Stock and $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock of the Electric 
Power & Light Sprpecaen have been declared 
for payment April 1, 1931, to anes of 
record at the close of business March 7, 1931 

A. C. RAY, Zemnaueee. 





NEWMONT MINING CORPORATION 
A dividend of $1.00 per share has been declared 
on the stock of this Corporation, payable April 
15, 1931, to stockholders of record at the close ot 
business on March 31, 1931. 
H. E. DODGE 
Treasurer. 
Dated, March 3, 1931. 





PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
No. 100 West Tenth Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of 
Pullman Incorporated will be held at the office 
of the Corporation, No. 100 West Tenth Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware, on the 15th day of April, 
1931, at 10 o’clock A. M., for the election of 
Directors and the transaction of any other busi- 
ness that may be brought before the meeting. 

Any Stockholder unable to be present is re- 
quested to sign and return to this office the 
enclosed proxy. 

In accordance with resolution of the Board of 
Directors, Stockholders of record at the close of 
business, March 21, 1931, will be entitled to vote 


at the meeting. 
J. F. LANE, 
Secretary. 











INVESTORS’ 
INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for in- 
formation and _ opinions 
concerning investments... 
The fee is $2 for each 
security, or $5 for three, 
by mail. Telephone and 
telegraph advice $5 and up 
according to the service 
required. Address the 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 

















Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 

Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
128 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Investment Trust News 


Portfolio Depreciation of Investment 


Trusts — New Trusts in 


1930 


By ARTHUR A. WINSTON 


reports of many investment trusts 

indicates that the depreciation on 
their portfolios on December 31, 1930, was 
far greater than that of the year before. 
Percentages of depreciation seemed large 
about a year ago, which was just after 
the drastic decline in security prices in the 
final quarter of 1929. But in view of the 
figures shown by the reports covering 1930, 
the losses then shown were extremely 
moderate. 

The year seems in many cases to have 
been one in which many investment trusts 
were undergoing a process of gradual re- 
vision of the securities in their fortfolios. 
Those securities which did not promise as 
satisfactory results as others, in view of 
the altered business situation, were being 
weeded out; substitution was being made 
of good, income-producing securities for 
those producing no return; adjustments 
were being made to revise the proportions 
of funds invested in various industries and 
situations. 

While considerable was accomplished 
along these lines, the deluge of selling 
which decimated security prices in the sec- 
ond half of 1930 came, in many cases, be- 
fore the revisions were completed. The 
decline was so rapid that it seemed to many 
investment trust executives that the time 
to liquidate had passed. The consequent 
declines melted stock prices to below any- 
thing they had deemed possible; lower, in 
fact, than the 1929 panic lows had been in 
a majority of cases. 


T= appearance of the 1930 annual 


N short, it became, in many cases, mere- 

ly a case of sitting tight until the storm 
would pass, and the low of the stock 
market was so close to December 31, 1930, 
that the majority of 1930 annual reports 
contain but little to become enthused over. 
The figures below are of comparative in- 
terest, although it should be borne in mind 
that the age of the company and the date 
of acquisition of the portfolio have much 
to do with the depreciation involved. 

It may also be remembered that the 
stock market has had a substantial re- 
covery since Dec. 31st, and that, at least 
temporarily, the depreciation in all cases is 
less than obtained at that time. 


Trust Portfolio Losses 
Unrealized Depreciation from Cost 


Dec. Dec. 
Si, 31, 
1929 1930 


Aldred Investment Trust. . 
American-European Secur- 


1.9%* 28.8% 


i 9 ES See 24.2* 7.8 
Atlantic Securities ...... 13.9 44.3 
Chain Store Investment... 36.8 28.6 
Chartered Investors ..... 3.5 27.4 
Fourth National Investors 14.4 33.3 
Lehman Corporation .... 12.8 26.4 
Mayflower Associates ... 4.9 7.9 
Railway & Light Secur- 

RR to an Gres eacore 5.5" 21.8 
Second National Investors 13.1 33.0 
Third National Investors 16.9 36.6 
U. S. & International 

rr. 6.3 34.5 





* Appreciation 


FFERINGS of new securities of man- 

agement investmert trusts were on a 
steadily declining scale during 1930. For 
the twelve months, only $263,447,500 of 
trust securities were offered to the public, 
compared with $2,038,415,250 in 1929. This 
figure includes not only true investment 
trusts but other investing companies, hold- 
ing companies and others loosely termed 
investment trusts. 

These figures do not tell all of the story. 
They do not take into account the sales of 
fixed-trust securities, which are a con- 
tinuous process, and regarding which few 
accurate figures are available. It is esti- 
mated, however, that between $300,000,000 
and $400,000,000 of fixed-trust securities 
were sold during 1930. This is a greater 
figure than the amount of management 
trust securities sold during the year and 
points to the greater popularity of fixed 
over management trusts last vear. 


ERY few mergers of investment trusts 

have occurred during the last twelve 
months, and a survey of the situation seems 
to point that there is but little prospect 
of many in the near future. There are 
many organizations, it is true, that are 
willing to take over trusts; but there are 
practically none that care to be taken over. 
When security prices were declining last 
year, managements stood back, believing 
that there was little benefit to themselves 
to lose control of their trust by handing 
it over to other trusts at the then low- 
prevailing stock quotations. The outlook, 
they argued, was at its blackest stage and 
little was to be lost by awaiting develop 
ments. Now, with security prices recover- 
ing, their hope has again revived, and the 
merging of their trusts and the consequent 
loss of control is farthest from their 
minds. 


Metal Prices Firm to Strong but 
Farm Index Is Lowest in 20 Years 


tare metal markets have been generally 
firm to higher. No evidences of weak- 
ness in the steel price structure have de- 
veloped despite grim forebodings of authori- 
ties in January. As a matter of fact, 
business appears to be coming in fairly 
well and the tendency of prices has been 
upward rather than downward, with the 
latest increase an advance of one to two 
dollars per ton in the price of strip steel 
in January. 

Despite the evidences of greater stability 
in the general commodity markets thus far 
in March the Department of Agriculture 
statistics for February, recently released, 
show the general level of prices for farm 
products at the lowest on record. The 
entire series goes back to 1910 and the 
February figure for the present year has 
declined to 90 per cent. of the pre-war 
level, the lowest, therefore, in at least 21 
years. 
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MARCH 15, 1931 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Strictly Honorable 


A shoe store advertised in its windows 
with a sign stating “Shoes Sold on Poker 
Terms,” and below the sign was a plate 
containing three silver dollars with the 
sign, “Three of a Kind Take Any Pair.” 

A customer asked for a pair of shoes, 
size 9, and, after being fitted, told the 
clerk to wrap up two pair, and then 
tendered him three silver dollars in pay- 
ment for same. The clerk informed him 
very politely that the charge would be 
$6.00 for the two pair. 

The customer called for the owner of 
the store and demanded, “Are you going 
to live up to your terms as stated in the 
window ?” 

“Certainly,” said the owner. 

“Well,” said the customer, “any poker 
player knows that three of a kind always 
takes two pair.” 

“Yes,” said the owner, “but not four 
nines !”—$5 prize to N. Rothschild, Den 
ver, Colo. 


Rightee 

Chinese Patient (over telephone) : 
“Doc, what time you fixee teeth for me?” 

Doctor: “Two-thirty, all right?” 

Chinese Patient: “Yes, tooth hurty me 
all right, but what time you want me to 
come?”—Prize of Forbes book to L. Han- 
son, Chicago, IIl. 


You Can’t Win 
Jake—I hear Dick is in the hospital. 
Pete—Yep. Caught in the rain and tried 
to economize by not taking a_ taxicab. 
Now he’s got pneumonia. 
Jake—And Tom’s in the hospital, too? 
Pete—Yep, he took a taxicab.—Life. 


Modernistic? 


An inmate of an insane asylum, think- 
ing himself an artist, was busily stroking 
a huge piece of canvas with a dry brush. 

“What,” said the visitor, “does this rep- 
resent ?” 

“The Israelites Crossing the Dead Sea,” 
replied the nut with some hesitation. 

“Where are the Israelites?” 

“Why, they’ve already gone across.” 

“Where is the Dead Sea?” 

“It’s parted to let them pass.” 

“Then where,” cried the agitated visitor, 
“are their pursuers?” 

“Oh, they'll be along in a minute.”— 
Exchange. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 
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Dividends Dividends 
UNION CARBIDE * 
AND CARBON DIVIDEND 
CORPORATION ARMOUR &%3 COMPANY 


v 


A cash dividend of Sixty-five cents 
(65c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable April 1, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
vf business March 4, 1931. 

WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer 














Swift & Company 


OF DELAWARE 

On Fesruary 20th a quarterly 
dividend of one and _three- 
fourths per cent (154% ) on the 
preferred stock of the above 
corporation was declared by 
the Board of Directors. Pay- 
able April 1, 1931, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business, March 10, 1931. 
































Dividend No. 181 She SA 
A quarterly dividend of Fifty Cents a share Secretary 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 
be paid on April 1, 1981, to stockholders of 
h 10, 1931, as shown on the books * 
of the company. L 
U. S. Yards, Chicago. J. E. CORBY, Sec’y o 
AMERICAN Water Works 
The West Penn oof LECTRIC ({OMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


Electric Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the regular quarterly dividends of one 
and three-quarters per cent. (144%) 
upon the 7% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, and of one and one-half per cent. 
(14%) upon the 6% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of The West Penn Electric 
Company, for the quarter ending May 
15, 1931, both payable on May 15, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on April 20, 1931. 


G. E. Murrte, Secretary. 























(of Delaware) 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
A regusar quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) a share, pay- 
able in cash, on the common stock of the 
Company, has been declared payable 
May 1, 1931, to common stockholders of 
ge! - the close of business on April 


The Company has been advised by the 
Voting Trustees that as to Common 
Stock deposited under the Voting Trust 
Agreement dated January 2, 1931, this 
dividend will be paid on May 1, 1931, 
to holders of Voting Trust Certificates of 
record at the close of business on April 
10, 1931. 

W. K. Dunsar, Secretary 












































West Penn 
Power Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 


The Board of Directors has declared 
Fegan dividend No. 61 of one and 
three-quarters per cent. (134%) upon 
the 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, and 
quarterly dividend No. 22 of one and 
one-half per cent (112%) i the 6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of West 
Penn Power Company, for the quarter 
ending April 30, 1931, both payable on 
May 1, 1931, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on April 6, 1931. 


G. E. Murrte, Secretary. 


THE UNITED LIGHT 
AND POWER COMPANY 


BANKERS BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The Board of Directors of The United Light and 
Power Company has declared the following divi- 
dends on the stocks of the Company: 

A quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share on the 
$6.00 Cumulative Convertible First Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on March 16, 1931. 

A dividend of 25¢ a share on Class “A” and 
Class ‘‘B’’ Common Stocks, payable May 1, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on April 15, 1931. 

Stock transfer books will not be closed. 

L. H. HEINKE, Secretary. 
Chicago, March 3, 1931. 






































The West Penn 


Electric Company 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of $1.75 per share upon the 
Class A Stock of The West Penn Electric 
Company, for the quarter ending March 
30, 1931, payable on March 30, 1931 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 17, 1931. 


G. E. Murrtir, Secretary. 























Q.C.f° 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND No. 128 
COMMON DIVIDEND No. 114 
There have been this day declared a divi- 
dend of one and three-quarters percent (144%) 
on the Preferred Stock and a dividend of 
Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per share on the 
Common Stock without par value, of this 
Company, payable Wednesday, April 1, 1931, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness Tuesday, March 17, 1931. 
Checks will be mailed to stockholders by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
G. R. SCANLAND, Vice-President 
H. C. WICK, Secretary 
New York, March 2, 1931. 
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GENERAL TRUCK BALLOON 





gives G TER EFFICIENCY 
-- LOWMWCT cost per ton mile 


‘ys E savings from a change-over to General 
Truck Balloons are specific and important: 
The patented ‘“‘no-breaker-strip”’ construc- 
tion eliminates the major cause of blowouts 
and premature wear and makes possible true 


truck balloon cushioning. 


On construction, road building and oil 
field jobs—in all work requiring ability to 
pull through—the General Truck Balloon 
makes traction an actual fact no matter 
how soft the going or what the weather. 
Where time is the big factor in hauling costs, 


the same low-pressure road-grip means more 


Te GENERAL 
IRUCK BALLOON 


—goesa long way to make friends 


working days per year, more trips per day, 
higher average speeds with the added factor 


of operating safety. 


By eliminating excessive heat and by ab- 
sorbing blows that cause carcass breaks in 
stiffer tires, the General Truck Balloon runs 
with remarkable freedom from delay and has 


set a “‘high”’ for tire mileage and tire life. 


Purely on the basis of money-making per- 
formance— get the facts! Call in the General 
Tire dealer and let him figure a change-over 


on your trucks. ... The General Tire & Rubber 


Company, Akron, Ohio. 




















